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Foreword 


OCIETIES are built of men, by men and for men. Social order 

is the climate in which man can live a full life. But man 
cannot build his societies aright unless he understands himself and 
his destiny. 

Tacit or explicit visions of man’s nature and destiny are the 
patterns according to which men fashion their lives, their families, 
their other social, economic and political structures. It is not 
necessarily true that a disjointed society is built after a disjointed 
picture of man—but it is likely. By the same token, there is no 
assurance that a well-ordered society will result from a rightly 
proportioned understanding of man—but it is at least possible. 

Of the nightmare visions of man, Lubac has given the best 
characterization when he called them anti-humanisms and said: 
“It is not true, as seems sometimes to be said, that without God 
man cannot organize the world. What is true is that, in the last 
analysis, without God he can only organize the world against 
himself.’” 

On the contrary, although it is centered upon God, Christianity 
is from God and for man. It has a clear understanding of man’s 
purpose and definite norms for the building of the world in which 
he is to work out his destiny. 


* * * 


1 Henri de Lubac, Le Drame de lHumanisme Athée, Editions, 
Spes, Paris, 1945, p. 10. 
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Man is born with a body and a soul. His body develops with 
age and use. As it develops, the superb powers of both body and 
soul are increasingly at his disposal to use and to perfect. 

These two components constitute a human person whose in- 
trinsic worth and whose responsibility for his own development, 
independently of human law, are the norms of his conduct and of 
others’ conduct towards him. Man’s essential purpose, from the 
point of view of Christian humanism, consists in developing and 
perfecting this total life of body and soul and of the new life of 
sanctifying grace. 

In the sacrament of baptism man receives the new life, differ- 
ent from and higher than either the material life of his body or 
the non-material life of his soul. This new life, which elevates 
the whole man to a new plane of existence, is God’s life, shared 
by man insofar as he, a finite being, can share it. 

These three “lives” do not coexist as independent realities. They 
are one in the unity of a single human person. Man himself is his 
“talents;” with them he is to “trade till I come.” And everything 
that he does is part of the trading. 

Man trades in time; he achieves his reward in eternity. But 
the temporal has an important place in Christian humanism. Con- 
scious of man’s dignity as a free, rational creature and as 2 child 
of God, the Church of Christ recognizes the worth and nobility 
of all his temporal actions. ‘For the unquenchable aspiration to 
reach a suitable state of happiness even on earth is planted in the 
heart of man by the Creator of all things, and Catholicism has 
always approved and ardently promoted every just effort of true 
culture and sound progress for perfecting and developing man- 
kind,””” 

In this issue six scholars discuss some aspects of Christian 
humanism. Father H. C. Reinhold explores several lines of thought 
along which the world today is seeking to evolve a new vision of 
man and his destiny. Professor James Collins analyzes with pains- 
taking lucidity the two most vital counter-humanisms which today 
confront Christianity. Father John Courtney Murray introduces 
the discussion of Christian humanism for America. Father Edward 
Duff notes that while society has always been of immense im- 
portance to Christianity (‘. . . the harmonious development and 
the natural perfection of man. It is for this perfection that 
society is designed by the Creator as a means.””*), the social impli- 
cations of humanism are more significant today than ever before. 
Father John LaFarge points out several American phenomena which 
call for the elaboration of a more vital Christian humanism as 
well as some elements of American life which are either consonant 
or in conflict with Christian humanism. Finally, Father W. Norris 
Clarke undertakes to outline a statement of Christian humanism 
for America today. 


* Pius XI, “Caritate Christi Compulsi,” in Social Wellsprings, 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1949, p. 268. 
* Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., 1939, p. 24. 
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In a maelstrom of philosophical systems 
anxiously seeking each to evolve its own 
image of man, Christianity continues to-ap- 
ply its traditional image to new situations. 


SEARCH FUR THE NEW MAN 


Endless Search Continues in Our Day 


H. A. REINHOLD 


Sunnyside, Washington 
) ’ 5 


HE unrest which all observers 
have noticed in our day could be 
waved aside as something of no 
exceptional importance. Man was al- 
ways restless and disquieted and never 
fully satisfied with his state. Out of 
the innumerable examples testifying to 
this apparently permanent condition of 
man, easily explained by original sin, 
we have only to look at two periods 
which to many seem the happy inter- 
vals of human history: the golden Attic 
age and the “great century” of faith. 
The glory of Athens was short, per- 
haps only one generation, and even then 
unrest, searching were its outstanding 
marks. It cost a great man, Socrates, 
his life, and it was followed by civic 
upheaval and fratricidal wars—not to 
speak of the constant threat of invasion 
from the East. It was also soiled by a 
streak of imperialism and by the fact 
that its very economic foundation was 
slavery. The ideal man, halos k’agathos, 
the harmonious synthesis of physical 
and moral excellence and measure, may 
have been realized in a few, probably un- 
known citizens but is by no means to be 
assumed as a fact in any large number. 
The philosophers, the poets, the orators 
and statesmen, the strife, both civic 
and international, bear witness to an 
everlasting dissatisfaction of the Greek 
with his own image. The frieze of the 
Parthenon, its columns and its divine 
proportions, appear to be pure harmony 
to later generations, but the ideal they 
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represent is a projection of desires, un- 
rest and sometimes despair, bordering 
on cynicism, which materialize a col- 
lective dream that vanished under the 
cruel light of the Greek day. 


VISION MAKES HISTORY 

It would be impossible to outline all 
the types of ideal realizations of the 
image of man which each age, culture 
or nation carries in itself. We have to 
do this in a hasty and shadowy review. 
And this is only done to give more re- 
lief to our main theme, to determine 
the status of the search for a present- 
day “new man,” apt to master our fu- 
ture. 

Someone has said that not the realist, 
but the visionary, is the one who gets 
things done. We may conclude, then, 
that visions are the prime movers of 
history. In its poor nakedness this 
conclusion, of course, remains subject 
to adverse discussion, but as far as it is 
actually valid, let it stand. After all, 
the vision of a God-chosen, loyal rem- 
nant formed and restored the nation 
that had sprung from the loins of 
Abraham. The vision of the empire of 
peace, learning and order maintained 
China nearly 4,000 years. The vision 
of the unfettered, courageous and be- 
lieving doer has formed and advanced 
the American empire. 

No humid air, moist heat and rich 
soil ‘“‘explain” the presence, the shape 
and the existence of a palm tree, nor 
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is a polar bear “explained” by long arc- 
tic nights, ice floes and an abundant 
supply of fish and seal. Conditions 
modify and determine, but do not orig- 
inate. A small, aggressive, active and 
intelligent crowd banded together on a 
vast and rich continent protected by 
two oceans and coming out of aggra- 
vating suppression by stupid masters 
can be partly “explained” by these con- 
ditions as the future leaders of half 
the world, but not totally. The mixture 
of “enlightened” political thinking, of 
distilled and undogmatic religion and 
of equally distilled Anglo-Saxon ways 
of thought forged into visions of the 
future in the superb founding docu- 
ments of the new union started in 1776 
is more important than the conditions. 

Indians inhabiting the same continent 
had different visions and never thought 
of investing whatever genius was in 
them in that strange combination of 
idealism, faith and acquisitiveness that 
formed the new “master-race” and 
moved the wealth of the mountain- 
sides and plains into vast concentra- 
tions of humanity in a few hundred 
places. In a subconscious vision the 
Indian saw himself as a part of nature 
obliged to husband its forces, to take 
food and shelter to survive and to re- 
main the most crafty and enduring of 
its animals. 


LORD OF WORLD 


The vision the invader saw was one 
of lordship over the nether world, from 
the beyond to beast, and a human em- 
pire independent and detached from 
nature. Only the very successful who 
had time to rest from labors welcomed 
back to their lives a cleansed and or- 
namental nature of suburban gardens, 
parks and paradisaic playgrounds. Not 
only climate, location, physical wealth 
changed the European into a new spe- 
cies, often so obnoxious to the old 
world, but a new vision of the ideal 
man (and woman) irresistibly pene- 
trates even the mature immigrant in 
the course of a few years. 
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Naturally such a vision of man is 
largely influenced by conditions, and 
the vision of a semi-nude, happy-go- 
lucky extrovert, idler and Don Juan as 
the new ideal of the men of 1776 would 
have been too preposterous to be even 
funny. Neither the climate nor the 
background nor the vestigial faith of 
the men who shaped the documents 
could have called up such an impossible 
vision. The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the 
Teuton and the Huguenot who looked 
over the shoulders of the authors of our 
founding documents would have torn 
their sheets and spilled their ink had 
they seen room for such levity in the 
stern formulas. 


* * + 


Karl Marx’ claim that up until his 
arrival on the scene philosophy had 
busied herself with contemplation of 
facts, with building systems and draw- 
ing conclusions, but that with him she 
began to be a pattern for action and 
for shaping the world (which was 
really his most decisive claim) has been 
heeded by all successive philosophers 
and statesmen-reformers. 

Before being a social phenomenon, 
Marxism is a spiritual phenomenon, as 
Berdyaev has said long ago... . Marx has 
not only sought man’s social liberation, 
he has sought his spiritual liberation. If 
he wanted to free him in the social realm, 
this must be accounted for as a means to 
his spiritual freedom. Though social lib- 
eration holds in his system, as also in the 
movement issuing from him, an incompar- 
ably larger space, it is nevertheless no 
smaller truth that it remains a means to 
an end in his thought." 

Neither Alexander the Great nor 
Caesar nor Napoleon seem to have es- 
tablished empires in the name of a new 
vision of man peculiar to their own 
philosophy. They may have wanted to 
extend not only their power and glory 
and the economic base of their narrow 
hold on life, but also the blessings—or 


* Henri de Lubac, Affrontements Mystiques, 
Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1949, p. 53. 
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what were considered blessings—of their 
civilizations or revolutions. But none 
of them did this in the name of a not- 
yet-existent “new” Hellenic, Latin or 
Gallic man of the future. The very 
term is mid-nineteenth century, and its 
chief apostles are Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. 


MARXIST MAN 


By this new Copernican turn in phi- 
losophy, which inverted Hegel’s pyra- 
mid, Marx really inaugurated a new era: 
the era of conscious and deliberate 
planning of a new man. Marx was 
shrewd and prudent enough to retain a 
negative approach: he did not state 
what the new man would be like. He 
only asserted that the obstacles he pre- 
sumed to be set up by society (an en- 
tity obviously created by evil forces 
outside his potentially good man) would 
be removed by a new classless society, 
and all the good, fine and exhilarating 
human gifts, which were presently sub- 
dued and inhibited, would blossom 
forth. This transhistorical event, this 
atheistic parousia, the end of man’s relig- 
ious “alienation” from his own great 
self, would—and this is strange to come 
from such a strict logician—occur in 
history!” 


In Marx’s system original sin was 
excised from man, the individual, and 
transplanted into the ou-topia, the no- 
where, of the social body. Remove the 
consequences of the collective fall of 
society, and the preternatural gifts 
would all return on the wings of re- 
deeming science, or rather, scientism. 
In his system the evils of man are 
blamed on this original sin committed 
by an impersonal collective ego, turned 
evil, although all its components, the 
human individuals, are potentially ex- 
cellent: the bearers and sources of 


* No one has brought out this subrepti- 
tious messianism of Marx more clearly 
than Henri de Lubac in his lucid Af- 
frontements Mystiques. 
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human perfection. These holy writings 
of the bourgeois redeemer are still being 
meuthed in creeds and vows in secular 
temples of contemporary communism, 
but the actions of the red hierarchy 
show a deeper distrust of human nature 
than the fiercest upholder of original 
sin and of man’s radical depravity has 
ever shown. No hypocrisy is as hypo- 
critical as that which set out to finish 
all hypocrisy committed under the zgis 
of what Marx calls the “transcendental 
alienation [religion] of man from him- 
self.” 


SUPERMAN 


From the deliberate caution of the 
founder of the greatest post-Christian 
heresy we have yet known, to the im- 
prudent strokes of the hot brush of the 
other exponents of planning the new 
man, the great way station is Friedrich 
Nietzsche. His appeal was to the in- 
dividualist, the superior man, and he 
dismissed Jesus because of the very 
quality for which Marx was secretly 
indebted to Him: pity. The noble, 
ruthless, beautiful, transhuman being, 
superman in his spiritual and physical 
perfection had a different ou-topia. For 
Nietzsche there were approximations to 
this being in times and places far apart. 
The tragic and serene Greek—Apollo 
and Dionysus—the sharp intellect of 
the Jew, the awareness of majesty and 
law of the Roman, the esprit of Gaul, 
the wiliness and energy of the German 
—all were called to join many others to 
breed the new man, the superior man. 


The result would be a new “‘aristos,” 
a new nobility beyond the “moraline 
solution” that was needed to keep the 
masses from putrefaction, a man and 
woman with great conscience, law to 
themselves, above meanness yet ruthless 
in their pursuit of a superior man. They 
would scorn all baseness, their passions 
would be noble. Their radiance, un- 
hampered by 
would make them visible to all as an 
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sterile intellectualism, 








“arrow” flying on its way to the final, 
superior man. 


While Marx was silent and cautious 
about his parousial man’s outline and 
definite about the means to obtain him 
(like a scientist vaguely aware of what 
his experiment in the laboratory will 
do, but very definite about weighing 
and timing), Nietzsche is more def- 
inite about his termini: the nauseating 
bourgeois at one end and the “blond 
beast” at the other. After washing all 
impurities out of the ore, he obtains the 
pure gold of his dream. But unlike 
Marx he has no recipe for the solution 
or the power needed for this process to 
yield the result. 


SUPERMAN GONE MAD 


No wonder then that the worst 
quacks will walk in, where the physi- 
cian and obstetrician of mankind fail, 
and as is the wont of quacks, they will 
make shambles beyond recognition of 
Nietzsche and of such men as Georges 
Sorel. Though Nietzsche would turn in 
his grave and his followers rightly wash 
their hands of them, the worst quacks, 
like Hitler and his helpers, in short the 
racists, the fascists and their like, have 
a certain claim on their illegitimate 
father. They may be sports springing 
from a sort of Mantis religiosa liaison 
in which the female—a huge beast 
compared with the male, who devours 
him after mating—is a composite of 
vulgarity, misinterpretation and plebian 
revolt, but certain freakish traits be- 
tray the progenitor. 


And so they went about recasting 
both fermini: the bourgeois of the fas- 
cist and racist combines all that the 
new prophet’s low-level mind hates: 
color of the skin, shape of the nose, 
commercialistic thinking, noisiness, in- 
tellectualism, “asphalt - estheticism,” 
world-citizenship, meekness, servility, 
greed, hypocrisy, stuffiness, allegiance 
to non-national gods and “alienation 
from self by supernaturalism.” This is 
the starting terminus, the ferminus a 
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quo. The other, the terminus ad quem, 
supposedly resembles Nietzsche’s supe- 
rior man—shaded by national traits and 
therefore less cosmopolitan. For the 
Teuton superman, Jewish intellect and 
French esprit are non-existent or signs 
of decadence, and in their stead “blood 
and soil,” earthiness and lore have come 
in. From Marx comes the certainty of 
how to do it: breeding, physically as 
well as spiritually, is unashamedly pro- 
posed, with prizes and rewards thrown 
in. Courage is measured, tested and 
developed, and craftiness encouraged. 
Limbs, members, pigments and_ hair 
cover are charted and marriages are ar- 
ranged, not in heaven, but by the party 
organ charged with the development of 
the new man. 


Cynicism and a fine sense of propor- 
tion prevented the Latins from falling 
into such absurd thoroughness. The 
solemn ass of Nazism is a funny colt 
under Latin skies. It was with incred- 
ulity that the world received the news 
that a group seeking the new man ac- 
tually had made eugenic plans to breed 
this monster. The grotesqueness of this 
variant of planning lay in the pseudo- 
scientism of its earnest and determined 
effort. Again, this attitude is really not 
much funnier than what is taken more 
seriously, the Marxist plan to prepare 
the conditions of a new man presumed 
to result from “conditions.” 


YANKEE SUPERMAN? 


The test-tube experiments in the cre- 
ation of a new man so far mentioned 
are far away, and the temptation to 
laugh them off as European oddities 
which belong with royalty, bomb- 
throwing, star chamber trials and other 
weird remnants of a dead past is great. 
The old “‘it can’t happen here” gives us 
collectively a feeling that sane Yankee 
realism could not indulge in such 
dreams as a Classless society, a high- 
bred, new race and the like. They are 
outopia and ouchronia—nowhere and 
never-never lands. 
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But are we safe from this madness? 
Or is there another variant of search 
for a new man? Is there an American 
parallel to Nietzsche, or Auguste Com- 
te or Karl Marx? 


Of course, we have among us a col- 
lective dream of the successful contem- 
porary: the businessman, the organizer, 
statesman (or politician), the scientist, 
and variants of these. The vision of 
the affluent, independent, self-reliant, 
decent and generous man implies his 
historical antecedents of the knightly 
and Christian citizen and neighbor with 
an added ingredient. This is material 
ease of life, as a mastery of matter and 
victory over drudgery — symbols of 
freedom—and, as a more formidable in- 
gredient something brewed of various 
equalitarian brotherhoods and conform- 
isms. It is a far step from the 
unostentatious, manifestly modest pro- 
fessional “ethos” of the scholar and 
engineer to the childlike braggadocio of 
the superficially extrovert businessman. 
But both wear the uniform of level- 
conformism with _ its professional 
clichés in speech, dress, habits and likes. 
In between seems to lie its gamut of 
degrees in variants tending towards a 
blend of both extremes, if such we may 
call them. 

MASS MAN 


The prophets with their “professional 
gloom,” as Lubac calls it, blame it all 
on the industrial revolution and mass 
production, with their devouring needs 
and their steamroller advances on broad 
fronts. But the vision that guided man 
of our day not only to accept but to 
welcome his life role, with all the denial 
and asceticism required by it, with all 
the taboos and crippling surgeries of 
his ego, is only helped and conditioned 
by industrialism, helped to sift out and 
discard what does not fit. This vision 
is also the inspiration of the industrial 
revolution, a vision so strong that the 
older forces of Christian faith which 
gave man the idea of progress, of fu- 
ture, of history—subservient to and by- 
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products of their supernatural faith— 
are now become subsidiary facets. Re- 
ligion, once called an opiate for the 
downtrodden, is now a lubricant reduc- 
ing friction in the body social and an 
heirloom giving a gilt edge to the mo- 
notonous texts read by life in conform- 
ity. Communism is no longer unique 
in proposing a vision of a better human- 
ity as a collective. Capitalism dreams 
a similar dream now, but it has a nat- 
ural and healthy concern about better 
means of achieving it. What German 
sociologists call the Vermassung (en- 
mass-ing) of man is also one of its 
results. In this process the gigantism 
of private enterprise is as responsible as 
the growth of big government. Whether 
the few at the top are managers or civil 
servants — now as interchangeable as 
machine parts—makes little difference, 
it seems: both need ever-increasing 
herds of willing subjects. 


This inarticulate vision, this secret 
force propelling all our generation, has 
been investigated by sociologists and 
philosophers such as Sombart, Weber, 
Tawney, Bergson, Maritain, Berdyaev, 
Burnham and many others. Their analy- 
ses vary in profundity, scholarship, 
accuracy and hopefulness. But none of 
them has seen this vision without shud- 
dering. 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


Looking back, they have compared 
the masses of the day with the élite of 
another day and deplored the shallow, 
plebian and dangerous aspect they saw. 
More appalling still, there sprang up a 
school of philosophy of education whose 
warp and woof contained strains of 
Rosseau, Darwin, agnosticism, and 
enough of collectivism to suit the mass 
aspect. I refer to John Dewey’s school, 
of course.” With its amnesia of history 


* A short, but masterly review of its main 


tenets can be found in G. J. G[ufta- 
son].’s article in The Priest, July, 1952, 
pp. 495 ff. I am liberally drawing on 
his thought. 
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and hatred of tradition, its denial of 
truth, its reduction of the intellect to 
a mere instrument of survival, its ex- 
altation of power over truth, its refer- 
ences to such anthropological naivetés 
as “losing oneself in tribal efforts” to 
achieve progress, its dwelling on “fake 
little experiences” as R. M. Hutchins 
called the crown of its educational wis- 
dom, its scorn for its critics and its re- 
fusal to look for the end, childishly 
trusting that all will be well, it embod- 
ies all the shallow ingredients of scien- 
tism and second hand findings of 
psychology. 


Instead of presenting a vision of the 
new man, it proclaims without shame 
that nobody knows what he will be 
like. Keep educating by experiences 
(synthetic and fabricated ones, in little 
tribes) protected by what tradition has 
furnished us but denying tradition— 
and see what happens. It is as if one 
said, let nature not only run us, but let 
nature, as of 1953, run riot. If some- 
one were to suggest that we give the 
broad valley of the Mississippi back to 
nature, but with all the damage done 
by man, plus the deliberate destruction 
of dams and weirs and dykes and levees, 
we would have an analogy for the phys- 
ical world Dewey suggested for the new 
man. “Let us see what happens if we 
take away all that we think inhibits 
growth (in whatever direction). Let 
us preside with awe and deep humility 
arranging—and here is the catch—for 
the best possible conditions: above all 
no transmission of any but the findings 
of science to a degree voluntarily ac- 


cepted by our human guinea pig, our 
child.” 


There is, of course, a new man in the 
subconscious of Columbia Teachers 
College’s dreamers and visionaries. It is 
not Alfred Rosenberg’s Germanic tribe 
and its pagan gods or his vulgarized 
Nietzscheism. It is not the proletarian 
New Man of Marxism. Nor is the 
Dewey new man the unadmitted ideal 
of the conformist real citizen of our 
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day. Like Rosenberg and the Marxians, 
Dewey intended to breed him. He re- 
fused to specify the exact traits of this 
fully “democratic” new man or woman. 
All we know is that he had in mind one 
who gets along, learns through experi- 
ence (administered according to an 
unadmitted pattern), knows how to 
live with others, does things collectively 
for the collective, rejects all anteced- 
ents, approaches the primitive rather 
than the civilized. He conforms, finally, 
to a pattern which fifty years ago was 
assumed to stem from a “closed” nature 
in which the fittest survived. 


AIMLESS PROGRESS 


That this does not make sense is not 
the fault of Dewey’s critics who see on 
one hand Darwinism and anthropology 
applied to the youth of the industrial 
age and on the other hand the greatest 
effort to screw the fit back below the 
mediocre, to spare the weak the shock 
of seeing themselves on a lower level. 
It is the application to man of Julian 
Huxley’s “‘conscious direction of evolu- 
tion finally taking the place of the 
mechanism of accident.” The human 
engineer assumes that his techniques are 
scientific, and more, that accident fully 
means what it says and yet, that there 
is an unaccountable direction in all the 
swerving, teetering, tumbling and ca- 
reening: it is all forward, whatever for- 
ward is. This faith demands more than 
the child’s faith which helps the Chris- 
tian. It can only be achieved at the 
risk of mental health. History really 
becomes the “‘tale of an idiot.” 


The new man of John Dewey and his 
followers grew on soil that should have 
produced, if we believe the right wing, 
the opposite: a rugged, tough, “red 
blooded” and realistic ideal, a man who 
knows where he goes: to his reward, 
after getting a lot of rewards on ac- 
count along the way. But this rugged 
projection into the future of an ideal- 
ized image of the past, the nineteenth- 
century pioneer, is not what the great 
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philosopher visualized. It is the doer, 
not the thinker; a person formed by 
experience, not by reflection; a prim- 
itive insofar as no tradition-for-tradi- 
tion’s-sake, no burden of history will 
bend his back. Dewey’s new man will 
only respect truths and values that en- 
hance life further and intensify it. 
Smooth living together with standards 
of behavior adapted to the shifting 
sands of progress, or rather change, will 
replace ethics and will establish change- 
able law. The future is open. “The 
aim of education is more education.” 


As Fr. Gustafson points out: we seem 
to know the next ten steps to take, but 
we know nothing about the direction 
in which we are moving. No talk of 
experience, democracy, submersion in a 
tribal cause, collective or any other un- 
defined term will cover the nakedness: 
the new man of Deweyism is neither a 
product of nature following its laws nor 
someone resembling the best of the past. 
The fuzzy product comes of incoherent 
and half-thought-out methods built on 
the incredibly hazardous faith that 
movement must reach upward and for- 
ward, when you unshackle it. This 
search for a new man has all the equip- 
ment ready for the expedition, employs 
thousands upon thousands, experiments 
on millions, but has no idea which way 
it is going. Since all fixed standards 
and static laws are rejected, the masters 
themselves cannot claim that they are 
striking out for a better land—because 
what is good? They only know man 
should be different— which may be 
worse. It may even be a retrogression 
on the poor thing called man, which we 
now have, as there are signs of prim- 
itivism and romanticism galore, just as 
there were in the dreams of so-called 
fascist educators, especially their Teu- 
tonic variety. 


UNIVERSE WITHIN 
Although for many reasons we are 


not able to pursue all the parties out 
searching for the New Man, we must 
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briefly consider one more force, that 
which started with Freud and is now 
reaching its climax in the wide-ranging 
and apparently scholarly efforts of an 
even bolder man: the Swiss psycholo- 


gist, C. G. Jung. 


Man’s discovery that the earth is a 
spinning ball careering through the uni- 
verse like a single drop in a mist, moved 
onward yet kept from crashing by per- 
haps the same force that maintains the 
equilibrium of the atom, was a vertigi- 
nous experience. But the impact of this 
discovery was not so violent as one 
might have expected after 1,500 years 
of a well-ordered cosmos in which the 
earth was not only its physical centre 
but also the stage of all divine condes- 
cension. This may have resulted from 
the fact that both the dimensions 
stretching into the wide universe as well 
as down into the microcosmos of the 
atom are beyond experience and fully 
realized only by the scientist. More- 
over, the new humility that should have 
sprung from it was overcompensated by 
man’s pride in his new knowledge, 
transformed into vaster power to con- 
trol the mansize forces of this universe. 


But there was more urgent need for 
a stabilizing image of man when an- 
other bathocosmos (vertical universe, 
so to speak) was discovered by modern 
psychology. Freud’s first synthesizing 
attempts (which reduced all urges to 
libido), however much they menaced 
man’s smug security, were too simple 
and certainly too crude. Columbus 
was also mistaken in claiming to have 
discovered India by going west—as he 
might have realized for himself, had 
he calculated his mileage—but the fact 
is he found a new continent when it 
was time to find one. Thus Freud’s 
theories may have been partly wrong 
because he was too hasty in his com- 
putations and because his “India” was 
too uppermost in his mind, but he is 
still the man who discovered new land 
and traveled the direction in which all 
future explorers will have to follow. 
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DIFFERENTIATIONS 


The second generation already dif- 
ferentiates, takes in reaches of the new 
bathocosmic continent which Freud 
never recognized as parts. His greater 
pupil, C. G. Jung, is just now as an old 
man assuming the proportion as the 
world’s sage, a starets of those beset 
with a profound and sincere urge to 
re-cast man without denying any of 
the provinces of the human person. 
“Jung is above all an empiricist,” says 
his favorite disciple, Jolande Jacobi.* 


By extending dream interpretation to 
the collective “‘dreams” of tribes and 
nations, myths, legends, religious sym- 
bols [sic!] and the resulting archetypes 
(originally a good Christian-Platonic 
term, by the way), he tries for the 
first time in modern history to measure 
man in his full depth reaching back 
into pre-history, not by measuring 
bones and skulls or by analyzing shards 
and ashes and structures neatly exca- 
vated, but in a new way which claims 
to do for the whole man what anthro- 
pology and archeology have done par- 


tially. His world-wide staff of collab- 
orators, new-style archeologists and 


anthropologists, have indeed lifted out 
of the deep an impressive wealth of 
archetypes, strikingly the same in all 
layers of history, in all civilizations and, 
above all, in all religions. It is impos- 
sible to present the complex psychol- 
ogy of Jung in a paragraph or even a 
few pages. But with other modern 
psychologists he produces an image of 
man whose “Unconscious” which Jung 
divides into a “personal” and ‘“‘collect- 
ive,” is so large that man appears like 
an iceberg: the smaller part above the 


- 


The Psychology of C. G. Jung, revised 
edition, Yale, New Haven, 1951; see also 
the twenty volumes of Eranos Jahrbuch, 
the American Bollingen Series, Aion, 
Symbole der Wandlung, Integration of 
the Personality, London, 1940. 

St. Augustine, De div. quaest., quoted by 
Jung, Eranos, 1934, p. 180. 
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surface, the larger part submerged and 
partly inaccessible. “The collective un- 
conscious is the mighty spiritual inher- 
itance of human development, reborn 
in every individual . . . constitution.” 


NEED ADAPTATION 


He also teaches that this complex 
“force,” the collective unconscious, is 
the result of stratifying forces, creating 
layers overlaid by and submerged in 
others and actually compares it with 
the layers of geology, with the “central 
force,” like lava breaking through the 
crust. The layers are sediments of the 
consciousness of animal ancestors, prim- 
itive humans, groups, nations, tribes, 
family and individuals. Though he 
terms this “‘collective unconscious” as 
spiritual entity and part of the psyche, 
he obviously thinks of an inborn, in- 
herited complex of layers seeing a result 
which leads him to attempt to diagram 
man’s psyche as it is. Since there is no 
collective subject, a world soul so to 
speak, thomistic and platonic concepts 
of the soul (if that be psyche) will find 
it hard to accept the “cone” which he 
devises with its point, like the famous 
“scintilla animae” of the mystics as the 
“ego,” the following eighth as the 
“conscious,” the following section (less 
than a quarter) signifies the “personal 
unconscious,’ and almost half the 
psyche is the “collective unconscious,” 
at the base of this cone. It would be 
wrong to identify this “cone” with the 
person, but it would lead us too far 
astray to follow Jung in his explora- 
tions. What is important to us is the 
new insecurity carried into our image 
of man, showing how precariously our 
conscious floats on the depth that holds 
the much vaster unconscious. In the 
long run our traditional classical psy- 
chology, inspired by Aristotelian as- 
sumptions, will have to be adapted, and 
the lines of responsibility will have to 


* Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, fourth 
edition, 1950, 3,175. 
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be redrawn. The search for a new man 
then is made all the more hazardous. 


Buffeted by the assaults of secularism, 
hemmed in by the growing juggernaut 
of industrial society, exposed to the 
fluctuations of an economy that assumes 
the aspects of the unbridled forces of 
nature, we now find contemporary man 
not only challenged to survive in this 
concentric attack, but bewildered by a 
worse affliction: his mind is in the posi- 
tion of a general with no defense plan, 
no strategic aim and no knowledge of 
the position of his own troops and re- 
sources. 


It is tragic that such a situation 
could have arisen nineteen hundred 
years after the New Adam. Nobody was 
more sure to have found the new man 
than the Fathers. The great Scholastics 
felt that the revelation of the Word- 
made-Man answered the problems for 
all the future. There is no doubt that 
for all who believe in the absoluteness 
of the Christian revelation, the divinity 
of Jesus, there cannot be another 
answer. 


Whether the geocentric world view 
was right or is now wrong; whether the 
industrial age brings on an entirely new 
form of social and individual living or 
simply makes a few _ corrections; 
whether the intellect unbalanced man 
and undid his life and withered other 
noble powers in him or not; whether 
we have reached a fuller conception of 
man by discovering the role of the 
unconscious or this is only a more scien- 
tific way of systematizing what we al- 
ready knew: all this cannot possibly 
invalidate the first chapter of John, the 
eighth chapter of Romans, the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount 
or the four reports on His passion and 
resurrection! If it did, only in one 
small item, Jung’s archetypes would ap- 
ply to Christ, His mother, the sacra- 
ments, and all would be of the same 
rank as primitive religion or Buddhism, 
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Islam or Hinduism. 


NO GRAND VISIONS 


The anthropological and psycholog- 
ical data seem to battle against any de- 
finitive and absolute revelation, as the 
new social forms in the making oblit- 
erate the forms that were taken as ulti- 
mate and as solidly rooted in the soil of 
the Gospel. The “professional gloom 
of the prophets of doom” is the stand 
adopted by one intellectual wing 
among the Christians who are driven 
to despair at the sight of the “shallow” 
faith in progress on the other side. 
Driven to the outermost reaches, their 
solution is the returning Master as a 
sort of Deus ex machina to cut all 
knots. To them there is only one New 
Man: the transfigured and risen man of 
the world to come. But “God’s own 
good time” is a mystery and such cal- 
culations have proved wrong a dozen 
times in the past. What if man will go 
on for many thousands of years? 


The answer is still the same: it is as 
simple as saying that faith, hope and 
charity (whose object is supernatural 
and which are not patent recipes for 
politics, economics or culture) must be 
man’s divine virtues as well as his na- 
tural basis of action. The two Christian 
attitudes, complementary all through 
history, of 1. withdrawal from and 2. 
consecration of the world are still our 
possibilities. There are no grand, ex- 
hilarating visions as Marx’s, Nietzsche’s 
or any other eschatological dreamer’s. 
With a readiness to “lose one’s life’’ life 
will be gained and in “patience will the 
new man possess his soul.” Christianity 
is sacramental: as God became the “‘fruit 
of the womb” instead of the grandiose 
epiphany, a scandal to the chosen na- 
tion and a scorn to the cultured, like 
the Greeks, so the New Man will have 
to advance as industrial man, as racial 
minority, as laborer, farmer, profes- 
sional and business man. Neither an- 
archist nor conservative, neither rugged 
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individualist nor collective man will fit 
the Christian. Such answers are all 
short cuts and easy ways of thinking 
oneself out of reality. 


The new Christian man will have to 
differ from his ancestor as Thomas 
Aquinas differed from his forerunners: 
by openness, courage and vision. Chris- 
tians look forward, not backward, or as 
it has been said, live on the eighth day. 
But this forward-looking attitude is 
one of transfiguration, not doom. The 
Kingdom of God realized in full is a 
transhistoric fact, after doomsday, but 
it is also a “seminal” fact, the fruit of 
the womb of history. The glory of the 
future seen by the secularist seers, who 
speak of a new man, is, for the Chris- 
tian, Christ’s personal glory, not man’s. 
There is a great difference between both 
the atheistic European and the secular- 
istic American humanisms of the “out- 
side” world and the incarnational or 
sacramental humanism of the Christian, 
which is fully involved in the business 
of being man instead of incarcerated 
soul in hated matter. 

The patiently-laboring new Christian 
has a collective—the Mystical Body of 
Christ— that leaves him personal 
dignity, because it goes beyond 
the ends of earthly society. He too 
hates exploitation of the many by 
the tougher few and condemns class 
society. He sees that he cannot refuse 
to adjust himself to new situations 
brought on by deeper insights: cosmic, 
anthropological, psychological and _ so- 
cial. He differs from others in his 
faith and hope that these findings, when 
confirmed, are part of his redemption, 
because “‘truth will make us free.” He 
is destined to learn to shed all ressenti- 
ment and to free himself from that 
“catholicism” which is sectarian. Faith 
and hope neither demand optimism nor 
breed pessimism (which are human tem- 
peraments, not spiritual values): they 
neither guarantee survival of individ- 
uals or nations, nor victory of the just 
over the unjust, the good over the bad. 
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They only guarantee God’s victory and 
our predestined place and service in it. 


NEW WITNESSING 


In totalitarian countries the new 
Christian man may appear to suffer and 
die for causes not his own, because the 
tyrants charge him with crimes of a 
past which they may try to have look 
hateful and contemptible. The false 
accusations and the implied connections 
cannot efface the real guilt: the Chris- 
tian’s supernatural faith and hope as op- 
posed to the penultimate faith and hope 
of the atheist. In the free and plural- 
istic world Christians find a different 
kind of witnessing (or martyrdom): 
again the accusations are false, although 
they even impress the accused, but here 
too the real objection is their other- 
worldliness, their refusal to take this 
world and its perfection as an ultimate. 
But they themselves should know that 
they should take this world as serious, 
as a mirror of the ultimate and that 
complete withdrawal can no longer be 
the answer. 


From the idea of the Christian em- 
pire (starting with Constantine and 
ending with the downfalls of the dif- 
ferent anciens régimes) to the new 
approach towards society, there is a 
steadily greater awareness of the impli- 
cations of being a Christian. This is 
where we find progress. From Paul’s 
advice to slaves to Pius XII’s famous 
counsel to women about their role, the 
stature of the Christian new man (or 
woman) has grown. The line of de- 
velopment sways and is often the re- 
sultant of a parallelogram of forces or 
follows a Hegelian dialectical move- 
ment, but if we can speak of progress 
at all it is here, even more than in the 
field of pure dogmatics. 


The sad thing is that Christians are 
lagging. In Europe the violence of the 
revolution has unquestionably fright- 
ened Christians. Even though neither 
the few enduring values of Marxism nor 
the French revolution would even exist 
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apart from their unadmitted indebted- 
ness to their Judeo-Christian past, the 
fact still remains true that Christians 
saw the revolt raised by atheists and 
haters of religion. This, of course, was 
not true in the New World, but then 
there never was the kind of revolution 
here that we have seen on the two old 
continents. The “Church” was never 
a symbol of repression in America, but 
an ally in the overthrow of tyranny. 

Yet, with their late arrival and their 
economic and cultural inferiority, even 
here Catholics were slow to advance 
into a place where they could proclaim 
their new vision of man. The result is 
that the dynamic and future-laden en- 
ergy seems to be all but lost among 
non-missionary Catholics who seem to 
be on the intellectual and moral de- 
fensive all over the world. Mass dem- 
onstrations, protests against growing 
deterioration of morals, strictness in 
observance of minor rules—minor only 
insofar as they are less essential, not in 
force of obligation—instead of showing 
confidence in victory, appear to the out- 
side world as exclusiveness, sterile tra- 
ditionalism and negativism. 

ASPECTS AND ESSENTIALS 

The vision of the New Man, the im- 
age of Christ of the twentieth century, 
must be rich in tradition, no doubt. We 
would cease to be Catholics if we tried 
to start from scratch. The miserable 
failure of the sects shows where this 
leads. But at least the leaders should 
sift essentials from non-essentials, re- 
focus the main emphasis of theory and 
practice on primary and away from sec- 
ondary aspects. 

In a world which is three-quarters a 
slum of undernourished, exploited, 
brow-beaten and diseased proletarians, 
lured by the image of the new man of 
Marx, in which vast numbers of free 
men, including professed followers of 
the gospel, recognize as their ideal an 
entirely this-worldly image (perhaps 
tempered by certain religious tenets), 
Christians must boldly re-examine their 
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own stand and show more courage than 
others to adapt themselves to the indus- 
trial age with its enormous concentra- 
tions, its new outlook on macro- micro- 
and bathocosmos. Catholics have the 
task of saving the treasures of tradi- 
tion against the danger of the new bar- 
barians like John Dewey, their falsifica- 
tion by Jung’s followers and their 
misuse by Marxists. 

The force of humanism is abroad in 
the world, vital and dynamic. That 
force has been built up and accelerated 
largely by unChristian aspirations. 
However, these, in turn, have derived 
far more from vestigial Christianity 
than most people realize.” In this our 
modern barbarians differ from those 
who swept across Europe at the end of 
the fourth century. 

This fact of historical consanguinity 
between Christianity and the tremen- 
dous forces that stir man today is both 
disadvantage and opportunity. 

It is disadvantage to the degree that 
our modern barbarians believe they 
have examined Christianity, found it 
wanting and have rejected it, whereas 
when Leo went out to meet Attila, he 
carried the glad tidings, a new and 
stupendously wonderful gospel. 

On the other hand, there is great 
opportunity in the historical origins 
of modern humanist forces. Not only 
are all of them capable of incorporation 
into Christian attitudes, but the em- 
phases which they have generated will 
reinforce elements of Christian thought 
which we have neglected. No modern 
movement has so tender and profound 
a solicitude for men as the Christian 
spirit, nor has any institution in the 
history of mankind achieved so much 
as Christianity to improve the lot of 
men—however great also may have 
been the failings of Christians. “And 
there is not a valid word in the whole 








7 See Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Rev- 
olution, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952, 
“The Terror and the Insider: The Relig- 
ious Parallel,” pp. 201-18. 
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of Marxist propaganda but has already 
been pronounced by [the Church].”” 

It has been said a thousand times that 
all the good in the cultural forces of 
our modern barbarians will be elevated 
and purified in Christianity. The rep- 
etition does not make it less true. Man 
can only stand in jeopardy until the 
spirit of Christ has refined out the gold 
from our modern age. 

Christians did this in the Dark Ages 


® Daniel-Rops, “The Salt of the Earth,” in 
Communism and Christians, Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1949, p. 277. 


without becoming a mere salvaging 
agency. The world is suspicious of re- 
ligious people and looks for ulterior mo- 


tives. Thus one of the requirements 
needed for the religious personality js 
absolute honesty. The evangelical coun- 
sels, against the natural background of 
honest acceptance of facts—oppor- 
tune, importune—have a chance to 
bring about an image of patient, devot- 
ed and sincere laborers who will con- 
vince the world that while dress and 
exterior change, the heart of the New 
Man will be that of Jesus Christ, the 
New Adam. 





Christian Humanists 


In the researches you make and the reforms you propose, you alone 
will be the best humanists, for you alone have it in you to provide the 
emerging civilization with a standard which will be complete, namely, the 


right conception of man. 


It is the Christian conception of human 


nature, and it alone, which will save man from being dehumanized. 
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Radically opposed to Christian humanism 
are two naturalist philosophies which, pro- 
pose a totally this-worldly body of thought 
concerning the nature and destiny of man. 


MARXIST & SECULAR HUMANISM 


Counter-humanisms Confronting the World 


James COLLINS 


Saint Louis University 


ing ideal, supremely relevant for 

men in our own age, then it con- 
sists in something more than a set of 
general principles about human nature. 
These principles must, indeed, form the 
hard core of the Christian humanist 
outlook, its basic theoretical founda- 
tion. But since they concern human 
reality, they must also be adapted to 
this reality, as we find it in our experi- 
ence. Now, actual men are temporal 
beings, involved in the process of time 
and history. Consequently, the Chris- 
tian view of man rests upon some per- 
manent principles that nevertheless need 
to be adjusted concretely in specifically 
different ways, in order to fit different 
historical situations. It is not enough 
to have the general knowledge of the 
Christian teaching on man. Our intel- 
lectual and moral obligation also extends 
to the perilous work of making this 
doctrine pertinent to, and workable for, 
our own special conditions at the mid- 
twentieth century. 

This paper concentrates upon one 
characteristic feature of the world with- 
in which a Christian humanism pres- 
ently seeks to realize itself. Ours is 
a world in which there are several com- 
peting conceptions of man, several rival 
versions of humanism. This fact helps 
to define our concrete historical situa- 
tion and hence also to specify the pre- 
cise manner in which we should try to 
incarnate the Christian teaching. For 
it means that we must give serious con- 
sideration not only to the economic and 
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I’ CHRISTIAN humanism is a liv- 


social conditions affecting present- 
day living, but also to the leading phil- 
osophical interpretations of man’s 
nature and plans for social reconstruc- 
tion. And we must be prepared to 
expect that, from the standpoint of 
these counter-humanisms, the Christian 
approach to human problems will be 
regarded as essentially inimical to man’s 
welfare. Any sound appraisal of the 
possibilities for a new era of Christian 
humanism must make a careful account 
of the aggressive claims of other the- 
ories of human dignity and wellbeing. 

The Christian humanist sees two 
other major philosophies currently 
struggling to possess the soul of West- 
ern man: Marxism and secularism. The 
former doctrine constitutes a well- 
defined system, whereas the latter is 
protean in the many shapes it assumes. 
My purpose here is twofold: to give a 
precise internal description of the Marx- 
ist and secular views of man, then to 
point out the method of making a 
comparative study of these philosophies, 
for the purposes of a critical evaluation 
by Christian humanists. It should 
never be forgotten, however, that 
Marxism and secularism are something 
more than abstract theories: they are 
also powerful tendencies in the contem- 
porary world, embodied in many insti- 
tutional ways and expressed through 
many pervasive social and cultural 
forces. They are both philosophies and 
powers, so that a study of them is any- 
thing but an idle academic exercise. To 
understand them is to gain a hold upon 
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the real forces with which any program 
for Christian humanism must reckon. 


1, MARXIST HUMANISM 


URING the past quarter-century 

of steady rise in Soviet power, 
the nagging question of why Russian 
aims should prove so attractive to many 
Europeans and Americans continually 
presented itself. One instance of this 
magnetic power was the so-called “‘pol- 
icy of the outstretched hand,” which 
led communists to make deliberate over- 
tures to Christian intellectuals during 
the latter nineteen-thirties. What com- 
mon ground could be imagined which 
might promise success for such a pol- 
icy? Again, analyses of the several 
postwar espionage trials showed that 
the accused individuals regarded their 
treasonous activities as being inspired 
by the most sublime motives concerning 
the welfare of humanity. Such people 
appealed to the principle of a higher 
loyalty, which overrode in their minds 
any considerations of national patriot- 
ism. Finally, there is the significant 
fact that many Americans who are now 
disillusioned with Russia and who hon- 
estly forswear Soviet policy aims, never- 
theless retain their attachment to a 
certain view of man which they had 
once hoped to find realized under Soviet 
auspices. They maintain, not that this 
ideal itself proved to be inadequate, but 
only that it was betrayed by Russia. 
The feverish way in which they extol 
Tito’s regime is an indication that their 
basic outlook has not been modified, 
despite disappointment over the special 
methods employed in the Soviet system. 


1 This question was thoroughly explored at 
the time by G. Fessard S.J., Le dialogue 
catholique-communiste_ est-il possible? 
Grasset, Paris, 1937. For an inquiry into 
whether the outstretched-hand policy was 
ever applied to religious groups in Soviet 
Russia, see A. Marc’s essay, “The Out- 
stretched (?) Hand... in the U.S.S.R.,” 
in Communism and Christians, J. F. Scan- 
lan, tr., Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1949, pp. 172-99. 
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All these cases share in common one 
striking trait, namely, an appeal beyond 
the given political and social actualities 
to Karl Marx’s vision of man and his 
destiny. This vision inspired the out- 
stretched-hand policy, sublimated treas- 
onous actions and still animates many 
genuine opponents of Soviet Russia. It 
would be more than a semantic error 
to take “Marxism” and “the Soviet 
system” as synonymous in every respect. 
The former term is the wider one, sig- 
nifying fundamentally a humanistic 
doctrine which makes an independent, 
strong appeal to many minds, whether 
or not it is associated with the Soviet 
regime. Yet the present situation is ren- 
dered dangerously ambiguous by the 
fact that the convinced Marxist must 
base his day-by-day attitude toward 
Soviet Russia upon his personal appraisal 
of the humanistic qualities of a policy 
that is notorious for its veering between 
extremes. 


If we confine our acquaintance with 
Marx to the purely economic portions 
of the Critique of Political Economy 
and Capital, it may be difficult to dis- 
cern their humanist implications. But 
his detailed investigations of economic 
problems must be replaced in the wider 
setting of his basic preoccupation with 
man and nature. Something of this 
broader context of his thought can be 
detected in the pages of the Communist 
Manifesto, when that document is read 
as a sustained protest against the in- 
humanity of men toward men. The 
ruthless exploitation of child labor, the 
steady undermining of family relations, 
the degrading conditions of industrial 
employment, the profanation of art by 
business — these unwholesome features 
of nineteenth-century industrial society 
aroused Marx’s wrath because they vi- 
olated his definite conception concern- 
ing the ideal development of human 
existence. The center of his denuncia- 
tion of capitalism was not a vague, 
philanthropic sentiment and not even 
a residual stirring of the spirit of the 
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Jewish prophets, with whom he is often 
compared. In his mind, these influ- 
ences were kept subordinate to a highly 
developed theory of man’s place in the 
cosmos. Hence to appreciate the germ- 
inal source of both his revolutionary 
pronouncements and his laborious eco- 
nomic research, we must probe into the 
philosophical background acquired dur- 
ing the decade just prior to the issu- 
ance of the Communist Manifesto in 
1848. 
DERIVED FROM HEGEL 


It isto the pre-1848 Marx that both 
pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet Marxian hu- 
manists appeal for their guiding princi- 
ples. Critics who base their analysis 
of Marxist humanism mainly upon the 
writings of Engels and Lenin often 
find their arguments shunted aside as 
being irrelevant to the main body of 
doctrine, which is solidly based upon 
Marx’s early thoughts about man. The 
Marx of these early years was primarily 
a speculative thinker. His work at the 
University of Berlin had centered 
around jurisprudence and philosophy, 
with the aim of preparing him for a 
post as a professor of philosophy. He 
was disappointed in this ambition be- 
cause of his disagreements with the 
more conservative followers of Hegel 
who then controlled German academic 
life. Away from the university cen- 
ters, however, Marx succeeded in ham- 
mering out the basic conception of 
human nature which was to underlie 
all his later activities and publications.” 
He never underrated the need for pro- 
viding a philosophical foundation for 


* For a brief analysis of Marx’s basic phil- 
osophical productions, cf. H. P. Adams, 
Karl Marx in His Earlier Writings, Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1940. The human- 
istic significance of his early literary and 
political activities is emphasized by Luc 
Somerhausen, L’humanisme agissant de 
Karl Marx, Richard-Masse, Paris, 1946, 
writing from the standpoint of a convinced 
Marxist. For some striking quotations 
concerning the primacy of doctrine 
among Marxist leaders, see the essay by 
Pére Ducatillon, O.P., “Communist Doc- 
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the revolutionary work of the com- 
munist movement. Lenin and cther 
later Marxists continued the tradition 
of giving their followers a careful in- 
tellectual formation in the meaning of 
man and his world. ‘This training is 
distinct from the practical instruction 
in propaganda, sabotage and revolution, 
which contains the technique for realiz- 
ing the aims of Marxist humanism. 

Negatively, the Marxist outlook is 
characterized by anti-theistic and anti- 
religious postulates. They can properly 
be called postulates, since they consti- 
tute a part of the primal, unquestioned 
equipment of the Marxist mind. The 
problems of God and of religion are 
not examined impartially and with a 
resolve to accept whatever the inquiry 
reveals. On the contrary, all discus- 
sion in this area is governed by the 
prior decision to eliminate belief in God 
and religious worship as_ positively 
harmful to man.* In particular in- 
stances a policy decision may call for 
temporary tolerance, but always with 
the understanding that a change of cir- 
cumstances will permit the main work 
of eliminating the religious attitude to 
continue. 

In order to grasp the grounds of this 
hostility, Marx’s own position must be 
examined. He was utterly convinced 
of the antagonism between human wel- 
fare, on the one side, and belief in God 
and the observance of religious duties 
on the other. The epithets which he 
applied most frequently to his many 
foes were: “religious and 
“crypto-believers in God.” This atti- 


minds”’ 





trine and Catholic Doctrine,” in Com- 
nan 1 Christians, pp. 24-30. Thi 
munism and Christians, pp. 24-30. 1is 
entire essay is worth reading for its clear 
and detailed exposition of communist 
philosophy. 


* The relation between Marxist atheism 
and Marxist humanism is brought out 
sharply by H.-C. Desroches, O.P., Signifi- 
cation du Marxisme, Les Editions Ouv- 
riéres, Paris, 1950, 165-247. This book 


also contains an invaluable 120-page bib- 
liographical introduction to the works of 
Marx and Engels and to Marxism, pre- 
pared by Ch.-F. Hubert. 
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tude stems from his uncritical accept- 
ance of the typical Hegelian thesis that 
the God of Christian religion is only 
one subordinate way of viewing the 
Absolute of Hegel’s own philosophy. 
Once this identification is made between 
the Christian God and the Hegelian 
Absolute, theism is saddled with all the 
special difficulties attendant on Hegel’s 
philosophical system. The most crucial 
one concerns the relation between the 
Absolute and the relative or finite 
modes, which is the Hegelian substitute 
for the Christian problem of creator 
and creature. Whereas creator and 
creature are utterly distinct levels of 
being, the Hegelian relative modes are 
only aspects of the Absolute. This 
means that the finite things of our 
experience are unreal and faulty, in so 
far as they fail to express the whole 
nature of the Absolute. Only to the 
extent that finite things constitute a 
phase in the development of the Abso- 
lute itself, can they claim any actual 
perfection and a rightful place in the 
universe. Hegel claimed that the inner 
essence of any finite thing turns out to 
be nothing more than an aspect of the 
developing being of the Absolute itself. 

What Marx did was to substitute the 
definite term “‘man,” in places where 
Hegel spoke indefinitely about ‘“‘finite, 
relative thing.” Once having made 
this substitution, he had no difficulty 
in demonstrating that Hegel’s theory 
of the Absolute is antihumanistic in 
tenor. It poses a serious threat to the 
integrity of human nature, since this 
theory acknowledges no inherent per- 
fection in man himself and the world 
around him. The Absolute constitutes 
an invasion upon man’s distinctive way 
of existing and acting since it deprives 
him of a proper significance and value 
of his own. Marx added that, if the 
Hegelian Absolute is nothing other than 
the fullest expression of the traditional 
God, then the antithesis between human 
integrity and the Absolute extends to 
God as well. Thus Marx’s charge that 
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belief i 1 God is antihumanistic had its 
basis in his criticism of the Hegelian 
doctrine on the Absolute. Although 
later Marxists are not so close to the 
original controversy between Hegelians 
of the left and right wings, they con- 
tinue to pose the question of God in 
the same way as Marx did. It is a mark 
of Marxian orthodoxy that this issue 
may not be re-examined in a fresh way, 
apart from the very special historical 
conditions that prevailed during Marx’s 
own early years. 


RELIGION ILLUSORY 


Marx regarded the religious attitude 
as something wider than belief in God, 
although he treated the latter as the 
supreme instance of religious belief. In 
defining the nature of religion, he fol- 
lowed the lead of another left-wing 
Hegelian, Ludwig Feuerbach, who tried 
to explain the religious attitude in terms 
of the fundamental Hegelian notion of 
alienation or estrangement.* In_ prac- 
tical life, the alienating process means 
that man sets up a dichotomy between 
the realm of things as they are and as 
they ought to be. But instead of treat- 
ing both members of this contrast as 
poles within his own nature, man tends 
to identify himself exclusively with the 
factual order of what is and to set 
apart from himself the ideal order of 
what ought to be. Thus, he becomes 
alienated or estranged from his own 
better nature. He treats the latter as 
a separate realm of its own, existing 


‘ For the relationship between Marx and 
Feuerbach, see S. Hook, From Hegel to 
Marx, Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, 
1936, 220-307. This work, and especially 
the same author’s Towards the Under- 
standing of Karl Marx, John Day, New 
York, 1933, attempt a synthesis of Marx 
and John Dewey. The key concept of 
alienation is set forth by the Marxist 
author, A. Cornu, Essai de critique marx- 
iste, Editions Sociales, Paris, 1951, 35-73; 
for an extensive Christian analysis of the 
cultural and economic aspects of human 
alienation, cf. H. Bartoli, La doctrine 
économique et sociale de Karl Marx, Edi- 
tions du Seuil, Paris, 1950, Part I. 
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} independently of himself. 


This gives 
birth to belief in some transcendent 
reality, toward which man is supposed 
to owe special duties. The religious 
attitude consists in a subordination of 
the empirical, everyday human being to 
some distant ideal that has been given 
an autonomous status. ‘The illusory 
character of religion consists in forget- 
ting that the ideal norm originated from 
human nature itself and acquired its 
transcendent position solely through the 
activity of man’s self-estrangement. 


Marx enthusiastically adopted Feuer- 
bach’s account of religion, without con- 
sidering whether it would be valid 
apart from the dialectical machinery 
and categories of Hegelian philosophy. 
He was so convinced that Feuerbach 
had said the last word about the genesis 
of religious belief that he invariably 
grew impatient with those of his col- 
leagues who devoted their energies to 
inquiring into the nature of religion, 
since their activities implied that the 
definitive explanation had not yet been 
discovered. 


He admitted, however, that some- 
thing more precise could be added con- 
cerning why men allowed themselves to 
become involved in the alienating proc- 
ess. Marx found the motive for this 
idealization to lie in the wretched social 
and economic conditions of modern cap- 
italist society. Hence he described the 
religious attitude as nothing more than 
an unconscious protest against the cruel 
world of fact and a projection of an 
ideal arrangement into the illusory be- 
yond. Religion is the sigh of oppressed 
spirits, burdened down by the ills of 
industrial capitalism. This opiate con- 
ception of religion has been strictly ad- 
hered to by subsequent Marxists, who 
also accept the systematic consequences 
that flow from conceiving religion in 
this way. Of course Marx also asserts 
that religion is fostered as a conserv- 
ative force by those who seek to pre- 
serve the social and economic status 
quo. 
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Marx established a strict parallel be- 
tween religion and private property, 
rejecting both on his humanistic 
grounds. Both are the consequence of 
the process of human self-alienation: 
religion in the theoretical sphere, and 
private property in the practical. In 
both instances, man robs himself of his 
own dignity by paying homage to 
something supposed to be greater than 
himself, whether it be God or the power 
of economic laws. And in both cases 
the cure is the same: remove the op- 
pressive material conditions that drive 
men into this self-estrangement, and 
the objects of religious and capitalistic 
belief automatically crumble to the 
earth. When the impetus to flee from 
the actual world is eliminated, allegi- 
ance to religion and private property 
will disappear. Marx confidently pre- 
dicted the disappearance of the ten- 
dency toward self-alienation (and hence 
the disappearance of theoretical and 
practical products of this activity) after 
the inception of communist society. 
Whatever the nuances of emphasis or 
the practical requirements of interim 
policy, Marxist humanism continues to 
be qualified negatively by a lively con- 
viction that God, religion and private 
property will be jointly wiped out, once 
the communist organization of the so- 
cial economy is achieved. 

The humanistic motive for this ori- 
entation of the Marxist mind needs to 
be underlined. If the above descrip- 
tions of belief in God and religion are 
accepted, then it follows that human 
nature must be liberated from notions 
which only deplete and degrade it. 
Every form of self-estrangement emp- 
ties man of his reality and proper dig- 
nity: hence Marx is careful to associate 
God and religion with this self-empty- 
ing operation. He warns that they rep- 
resent a flight from the real world and 
an evasion of man’s secular responsibil- 
ities. Instead of draining away our 
energies in the cult of transcendent or 
supernatural beings, a constructive hu- 
manism proposes to expose the purely 
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human origins of the objects of relig- 
ious belief. Once they are effectively 
uncovered, man will be ready to devote 
himself wholeheartedly to the cultiva- 
tion of his own powers and to the con- 
trol of nature. 

HUMAN INTEGRATION IN MARX 

On the positive side, what is the 
“real” condition of man, as Marx out- 
lines it? The constructive aim of his 
humanism can be described succinctly 
as an overcoming of the separations 
generated by the process of self-es- 
trangement. Man must be reconciled 
to himself by learning to surmount the 
false dualisms he himself has called 
forth. There are three major schisms 
which Marx proposes to heal: 1. between 
man and nature, 2. between man and his 
work, 3. between individual men and 
society. These three antitheses are 
closely interrelated, hence the solu- 
tions for reducing them converge in a 
common method and doctrine. Marx’s 
humanism is the synthesis which results 
from his concerted endeavor to achieve 
this threefold unification.® 

1. Marx once said that the criticism 
of religion is the basis of all other crit- 
icism. By this, he meant that when 
men become disillusioned about the 
reality of something transcendent, they 
come to discover the truth about the 
world here below. For Marx, the truth 
about our world is that it is to be taken 
as the sole reality and the sole locus of 
human values. Having cut off man’s 
religious bond with the transcendent, he 
transferred all the strength of a relig- 
ious attachment to man himself and 
his world. His humanism is founded 
upon a belief in the total immanence 
and self-sufficiency of finite being. His 


®* On the Marxian theory of man, consult 
V. Venable, Human Nature: The Marx- 
ian View, Knopf, New York, 1946, and 
E. Baas, L’>humanisme marxiste, Editions 
Alsatia, Colmar, 1948. Venable is a good 
example of an American secular humanist 
who approves of the element of natural- 
ism found in Marxist humanism; Baas 
writes as a Christian and regards Marx- 
ism as a truncated humanism. 
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scale of humanistic values is similarly 
determined by the assumption that hu- 
man goals are completely limited to the 
self-founded world of our experience 
and that values are self-created by man 
in his natural environment. 


The ordination of man to an exclu- 
sively this-worldly end brings out the 
thoroughly maturalistic character of 
Marx’s humanism. This means both 
that there is no supernatural realm of 
grace from which man may expect any 
aid and that man is in every respect a 
part of the autonomous whole of na- 
ture. Despite his denial of the super- 
natural, however, Marx does not rule 
out differences between natural beings 
themselves, as long as the principles of 
difference do not exceed the scope of the 
material world. He admits that there 
is something distinctive about man, 
since he is capable of self-conscious 
activities and can make his own powers 
and operations the object of his reflec- 
tion. Man has a distinctive sort of 
reality, not as being outside of nature 
but as being a reflective agent within 
nature. Against the idealistic tendency 
to treat the external world as merely 
an exteriorized form of thought, how- 
ever, Marx stressed the dependence of 
human self-reflection upon the material 
world. The latter is also the ultimate 
object toward which our creative ef- 
forts must be directed. 


Marxist humanism defends the strict 
complementarity between nature and 
man. Man is dependent upon nature 
and must adapt himself to its condi- 
tions. Yet in the process of adaptation, 
he discovers that he can exert some con- 
trol over nature; he can adapt it, in 
some measure, to his own purposes. 
Hence there is a mutual relation of 
conformity and cooperation between 
the conscious human agent and the rest 
of nature. The immanent whole of 
finite being consists in neither factor 
taken by itself, but only in their dy- 
namic union. “Reality,” for Marx, 
signifies the interaction between man 
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and nature. Anything that tries to 
move beyond this man-nature plenum 
is branded as a “transcendent illusion.” 
Any attempt to reduce the one element 
to the other or to withdraw one ele- 
ment from its exclusive ordination to 
the other is labelled a “‘vicious abstrac- 
tion.” The only humane and realistic 
attitude is one based upon the concrete 
and indissoluble synthesis of man and 
nature, in a single closed circle of real- 
ity. 


ROLE OF WORK 


2. Nevertheless, the perfect union of 
man and nature is not an achieved fact 
to which no further contribution need 
be made. Marx was just as convinced 
as Hegel that the essential character of 
the real is its need for development 
from a primitive to a well-articulated 
condition. Our human powers must 
be employed intelligently and energet- 
ically if we are to acquire any deter- 
minate perfections. Moreover, our 
activities must be directed toward ma- 
terial nature in order to obtain fruitful 
results and escape from purely subject- 
ive dreams. The operation by which 
we use our abilities in the cultivation of 
nature and the development of our own 
essence is labor. It is the conscious act 
by which man seeks to gain progressive 
control over nature and to satisfy his 
own needs. 

Marx reacted vigorously against the 
extreme idealistic view of man as a 
disembodied spirit, whose only proper 
activity consists in speculative thinking. 
In order to show that theory without 
practice is barren and deceptive, he 
paid special attention to the fact that 
man is a corporal being, subject to 
urgent bodily needs. Whereas these 
bodily needs were a scandal to idealism, 
Marx made them the crux of his own 
humanism. For they can be satisfied 
only through work that embodies hu- 
man purposes in some material medium. 
The dignity of human labor consists 
not only in its ministration to bodily 
needs but also in its role as the main 
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agent for the development of man’s 
mental and moral constitution. What- 
ever the perfections of human charac- 
ter and culture, they are ultimately 
traceable to our labor upon the material 
world. Marx exalts labor into a liter- 
ally creative force, the fruitful source 
of all human values. Thus, he deliber- 
ately replaces the idealistic mystique of 
speculative thinking with his own acti- 
vistic mystique of human 1a bor. 
Through its mediation, the union of 
man and nature is brought to perfec- 
tion. In working upon nature man 
simultaneously expresses a rational pat- 
tern in nature and reveals his own 
developing essence to himself. Labor 
shapes nature to human _ purposes, 
thereby building up man’s own intrinsic 
structure. 

It is a far cry, however, from this 
lyrical view of labor to the harsh 
actualities of the laboring man’s lot in 
capitalist society. Under the existing 
system, Marx pointed out, the worker is 
separated from the product of his labor. 
Whereas matter is ennobled by human 
labor, man himself is degraded and im- 
poverished. The more he works, the 
more the dehumanizing process of cap- 
italist production overcomes him. 
Marx attributed this alienation of the 
worker from the fruits of his toil to 
private property, which he identified 
polemically with the capitalist regime 
of the early part of his century. This 
identification enabled him to argue 
that, just as the theoretical union be- 
tween man and nature depends upon 
the abolition of religion and belief in 
God, so their practical union depends 
upon the abolition of private property. 
In this way, the negative and positive 
aspects of Marxist humanism are insep- 
arable; the one cannot stand in inde- 
pendence of the other. 

In a communistic society, labor pro- 
vides the dynamic connecting link be- 
tween man and nature. For, under 
optimum conditions, nature becomes 
wholly responsive to human needs and 
desires, while conversely man be- 
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comes reconciled to a_ this-worldly 
destiny in his purely natural environ- 
ment. Nature is humanized in the pre- 
cise proportion that man is naturalized. 
This brings to light the utopian motif 
behind Marxian scientific socialism. The 
hope is that when the forces and rela- 
tions of production are sufficiently 
transformed by social revolution, labor 
will cease to be an instrument of ex- 
ploitation and enslavement. It will 
become the sure means of realizing 
Marx’s paramount ideal, the perfect 
union of man and nature. He refers 
to this final condition indifferently as a 
naturalistic humanism and a humanistic 
naturalism. Although he distinguishes 
this goal of human history from Hegel’s 
notion of a fully articulated system of 
absolute thought, Marx is equally sure 
that history does have a definite goal 
and that human development is subject 
to an immanent, necessary law, leading 
to this consummation of our endeavors. 


OPPOSES INDIVIDUALISM 


3. So far, Marx’s analyses have dealt 
with man, rather than with men. But 
modern economic and social history wit- 
nesses to a separation of one individual 
from another, as well as a separation of 
man from nature and his work. The 
social character of human existence 
needs to be justified just as much as its 
foundation in nature and labor. The 
tendency of empiricism is to reduce 
everything to the individual human 
perceiver, who becomes the subjective 
measure of reality. This fits in with 
the capitalist policy of treating men 
as separate wares and cost units of pro- 
duction. Men are thus separated from 
each other, both at the theoretical level 
and in the practical world. Marx pro- 
posed to remedy both types of division, 
because they threaten to destroy the 
social essence of man. In his doctrine 
on labor, he found a way of achieving 
a double refutation. Perception and 
other phases of knowledge are not 
independent processes. They have no 
self-contained, purely speculative sig- 
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Knowledge is essentially a 
pragmatic activity: it is ordained to 
practice and to the fulfillment of hu- 


nificance. 


man bodily needs. These needs are 
satisfied only through labor, and con- 
sequently the knowing process always 
bears an intrinsic ordination to the 
material world. Since this connection 
is a common feature for all individuals 
and since their point of reference is 
the common material world, the separa- 
tion of one individual perceiver from 
another can be removed. Similarly, 
the practical sphere of production is 
dominated by the requirements of labor. 
Now, labor is basically a social task, a 
testimony to the social character of 
human nature. Hence, Marx considers 
as antihumanistic any economic ar- 
rangement that violates the social unity 
of the human race by setting men in 
competition with each other, instead of 
encouraging peaceful cooperation among 
workers. 

Marxian social humanism stands at 
the opposite pole from individualism, 
which it regards as an abstract way of 
viewing man. Because work is cooper- 
ative activity, it manifests the concrete 
essence of man as being social or col- 
lective. Only social man is really hu- 
man. Marx intends this statement to 
be understood as literally as possible. 
On numerous occasions, he remarks that 
the “really human man” is found only 
in the social organism, since only in the 
collectivity of work is the condition of 
human conformity with, and control 
over, nature fully realized. Work molds 
individuals into being not just men 
(abstract individuals) but man (the 
concrete social whole). Whereas Hegel 
referred to the Absolute as the con- 
crete universal reality, Marx reserved 
this privileged designation for the com- 
munity of workers organized into the 
social collectivity. Here alone is the 
true character of human reality 
achieved in its fullness. 

In recapitulation, Marxist humanism 
is centered around three factors: nature, 
work and the social organism. These 
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three notes have a definite metaphysical 
significance, since in defining man’s 
genuine condition, they also define the 
only reality acknowledged by the 
Marxian mind. Furthermore, these three 
factors must be taken together, rather 
than in isolation from each other. For 
instance, it is not enough to maintain 
that the sealed globe of man-in-nature 
constitutes the totality of being. Marx- 
ism wants to establish the specific way 
in which man is related to the rest of 
material nature: primarily, through the 
bond of labor, which provides an ob- 
jective standard for both his states of 
knowledge and his cultural products. 
It also seeks to make it clear that em- 
pirical, individual men find their ade- 
quate human essence only by sharing 
in the collective work of society, which 
alone embodies humanity as a distinctive 
mode of natural being. When all these 
conditions are jointly realized, then 
Marxist man can be regarded as attain- 
ing social freedom, the only sort of 
freedom and value. Only the collect- 
ivity-of-workers-in-relation-to-nature is 
genuinely free, since only here are the 
necessary laws of human nature fully 


developed. 


RELATION TO MATERIALISM 


This three-pronged humanism can 
readily be restated in terms of dialec- 
tical and historical materialism, which 
is the more familiar form of Marxist 
doctrine. The secret of the attracting 
power of dialectical, historical mater- 
ialism lies in its correlation with Marx- 
ist humanism. This humanistic orien- 
tation of the doctrine has motivated 
men to make great sacrifices for its 
spread and practical realization. 

Marx himself was never too happy 
about the term materialism. It did serve 
as a handy club to wield against the 
idealists, who tried in vain to reduce 
the world to a mode of thought and 
man to a center of speculation. The 
term was also useful to convey Marx’s 
denial of God and any immaterial reality 
in man. But “materialism” had an em- 
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barrassing connotation, too, since it 
seemed to league Marxism with the so- 
called scientific materialism of the En- 
lightenment and the nineteenth-century. 
Marx had two objections against the 
latter school: it supported economic 
individualism and it regarded matter as 
something intrinsically low and static. 
If matter is low and static, then it 
cannot account for the human world of 
agencies and qualitative values. Hence 
Marx recommended a broad and dy- 
namic conception of matter which is 
indistinguishable from the totality of 
nature itself. By definition, then, any- 
thing that is discoverable in nature has 
an origin in matter. Man is wholly the 
product of matter, in the sense that he 
is a complete natural being and owes 
his makeup to natural forces. By equa- 
ting matter and nature Marx gave to 
the former a capacious but vague mean- 
ing. His successors have been obliged to 
alternate between trying to find some 
precise significance for matter and yet 
trying to include within its scope all 
the objects of human experience.° 
Marx’s materialism is dialectical, 
since his naturalism embraces within 
itself the dualism between what is and 
what ought to be. If all the cleavages 
and conflicting principles of life are sys- 
tematically included within the field of 
nature, then nature or the material world 
is subject to the law of development 
among opposites. Hegel called this law 
a dialectical one, since the extremes 
clash with each other and also combine 
to produce new forms of being. Al- 
though Marx rejected the Hegelian view 
that the laws of dialectic express the 
nature of the Absolute, he did place 
the dialectical development at the heart 
of matter, so that the latter might have 
a dynamic principle. Since he made 
matter dynamic in a dialectical way, he 








® This point is discussed briefly by D. Nich- 
oll, Recent Thought in Focus, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1952, 49-50. Nicholl 
also makes a suggestive comparison be- 
tween Marxism and Christianity, pp. 57- 
60. 
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was committed to the general principle 
that all genuine advances spring out of 
a contradiction between opposing 
forces. In humanistic language, the 
dialectical tension is found primarily 
in the relation between man, as a 
worker, and nature as the field of his 
labor. The main area of dialectical con- 
flict is located in the social economy, 
which comprises the relations of pro- 
duction instituted between man and 
nature as well as between man and man. 
The process of humanizing nature and 
naturalizing man is the supreme in- 
stance of a dialectical transaction. Its 
mainspring is human labor, which is 
therefore the key to all human progress. 
This is the reason why Marx claims that 
the changing relations of productive 
forces constitute the radical and ulti- 
mate determinant of human cultural 
institutions and history. “In the final 
analysis,” the structure of the economic 
forces and relations determines all 
human beliefs and institutions, provided 
that the analysis rests upon the Marxian 
humanistic premise that man’s labor or 
economic production is his most char- 
acteristic activity. 


HUMANISM AND HISTORY 


Finally, the historical aspect of dia- 
lectical materialism has a humanistic 
significance. Man’s labor is the motive 
force of history, on condition that the 
relation between labor and the natural 
environment is preserved. Now, since 
labor manifests the human essence as 
something social, the Marxian inter- 
pretation of history is based upon social 
classes, rather than upon individual 
agents. And because historical change 
must conform with the dialectical law 
of clashing opposites, Marx has a priori 
assurance that history is constituted not 
only by social classes, but more precisely 
by the conflicts between these classes. 
Thus, the revolutionary approach to 
history is not merely an induction from 
history or a propaganda device; essen- 
tially, it is a requirement for the dialect- 
ical development of the new humanism. 
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The outstanding question is when 
will history reveal to men at large the 
Marxian truth that only social man is 
truly human man? The answer is given, 
not in chronological terms, but in 
function of the revolutionary view of 
history. If all great historical changes 
are the consequence of dialectical 
oppositions among men, in respect to 
their economic relations, then the cul- 
minating upheaval leading to communist 
society will have its prelude in the 
greatest conceivable contrast between 
opposing social classes. This is found 
in the antagonism between the capitalist 
owners and the dispossessed proletariat. 
The latter class is the farthest removed 
from the idyllic picture Marx has 
painted of the true essence of work and 
social man. Precisely because the prolet- 
ariat is so utterly dehumanized under 
capitalism, it generates dialectically 
within itself sufficient creative force 
to carry through the supreme social 
revolution. This involves the passage 
from a world of class warfare to a 
world of classless social humanism. Class 
man is only fragmentary man, whereas 
classless man is integrally human man. 
When the worldwide revolution of the 
proletariat is consummated, class-ridden 
man will have overcome his alienations 
and fragmentations. The verdict of 
history is to be, at the same time, the 
vindication of the truth of Marxist 
humanism. 


This provides us with a clue to a 
disconcerting trait about Marxist hum- 
anism. It seems to oscillate indecisively 
between excessive pessimism and ex- 
cessive optimism about man and his ca- 
pacities. Actually, these extremes are 
deliberately regulated by the under- 
lying theory of the historical dialectic 
of revolutions. The latter demands that 
all creative advances arise from class 
warfare and that the ultimate revolu- 
tion (leading to the definitive and 
worldwide introduction of communist 
society) be the outcome of a clash 
between the exclusive possessors of 
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productive means and a class that is 
totally dispossessed. It is in the interests 
of this doctrine of social revolution, 


' then, that all working men be aggre- 


gated to the proletariat, and that this 
class be depicted as being not only com- 
pletely deprived of productive owner- 
ship but also totally bereft of humane 
values. Hence Marx is under a syste- 
matic necessity to widen the condition 
of the proletariat as much as possible 
and to describe its lot as an utter de- 
humanization. His purpose is not merely 
to spread gloom and resentment, but 
primarily to produce the precise favor- 
able conditions for the total overthrow 
of oppression and the arrival of com- 
munist humanism. The revolutionary 
technique of a deliberate worsening of 
social conditions is dictated not so much 
by hardhearted cynicism as by a burning 
faith in the necessary laws of the social 
dialectic. The apocalyptic vision of 
Marxist humanism animates the rev- 
olutionary work of bringing class war- 
fare to its ultimate pitch, where it 
overcomes itself in securing the advent 
of thoroughly socialized man. 


2. SECULAR HUMANISM 


HE transition from strict Marxism 

to the secularism of the average 
Western thinker introduces us to quite 
a different intellectual atmosphere. One 
prominent difference is the lack of any 
sacred scripture comparable to the writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels. It is impos- 
sible to fix upon any basic text upon 
which all secularists agree as a minimal 
platform for their position. Hence it is 
risky to try to give any generalizations 
that will hold good for the entire group. 
The most that can be done is to describe 
some fairly representative trends, to 
which there are admittedly a good many 
exceptions. In fact, the cultivation of a 
hardy pluralism of beliefs—up to a 
certain point—is a hallmark of the 
secularist mind, which is not so insistent 
upon doctrinal uniformity as is its 
Marxist counterpart. But at least it is 
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possible to determine with some accur- 
acy the boundary line, beyond waich 
one ceases to be a secularist in good 
standing. 

In American history, secularism has 
meant several things. One strain is 
represented by some of the leaders of 
the Revolution, men like Ethan Allen, 
Tom Paine and Thomas Jefferson, 
deistic writers highly critical of any 
supernatural truths that were not re- 
ducible in principle to truths of natural 
reason. As a result, they also suspected 
the claim of the Churches to be founded 
upon a divine revelation and to be dis- 
pensers of the divine mysteries. The 
deists did believe in God, immortality 
and some sort of final judgment. But 
they preferred to keep their religious 
beliefs down to this rational minimum 
which requires no sanction from eccle- 
siastical institutions. Man is indeed a 
creature of God, but his reason can tell 
him all that he needs to know, and the 
inner sanctuary of his heart is church 
enough for godly worship. At this 
level, secularism signifies the excision of 
supernatural revelation and institutional 
religion (in its revealed aspects) from 
the center of human life. The secular- 
ist mind has never revoked this piece of 
surgery, but instead has sunk the knife 
even deeper into the vital tissues of 
human concerns and beliefs. 


IMPACT OF EVOLUTION 


Another facet of the secularist out- 
look developed during the nineteenth 
century, in the wake of the theory of 
evolution." Although this theory was 
interpreted in various ways by Ameri- 
can thinkers, they agreed at least upon 
widening it from a purely biological 
doctrine to a universally applicable 
method of explaining human nature. It 
was not necessarily pitted against belief 


in God, since for many thinkers the 


7 Cf. P. Wiener, Evolution and the Found- 
ers of Pragmatism, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, and S. 
Persons, ed., Evolutionary Thought in 
America, Yale University Press, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., 1950. 
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long evolutionary process provided 
strong testimony to divine intelligence 
and power. Nevertheless, the effect of 
evolutionary thought upon the secular- 
ist mind was to make God’s relation 
with the world and man extremely re- 
mote and impersonal. Between the act 
of creation and the present constitution 
of the universe, there intervened bil- 
lions of years, during which the only 
important immediate agencies were the 
laws of evolutionary development. Fur- 
thermore, it became customary to view 
man himself as being totally subject to 
the laws of evolution. The inference 
drawn was that, if the entire reality of 
man is the product of evolutionary 
changes, then there is nothing fixed and 
permanent about his nature and his 
beliefs. Human consciousness has de- 
veloped out of animal instinct; human 
moralities have their genesis, their time 
of acceptance and their inevitable de- 
cline; social values are produced and 
measured by the changing needs of the 
community. Those who interpreted 
evolution optimistically added that un- 
limited progress lies before man: he may 
be the stepping-stone to still higher 
forms of life. In any case, his present 
norms are radically subject to becom- 
ing and hence are inherently transitional 
and relative to the particular biological 
situations that gave them birth. 


Application of the evolutionary con- 
cept to God is a further step taken by 
some present-day secularists. William 
James was fond of speaking about the 
finite aspect of God, the process of be- 
coming and struggle in which He was 
involved and which enables us to be- 
come His partners on the side of the 
good. Lewis Mumford presently seeks 
to revitalize our flagging spirits, after 
the harrowing experiences of two World 
Wars, by identifying God with the 
highest stage in man’s evolutionary de- 
velopment. Mumford thinks that man 
will meet the challenge of the future 
with more confidence and will employ 
his resources more vigorously, once he 
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is aware that his efforts bring forth the 
divine principle itself. This sort of 
secularism can thus claim to be a the- 
istic humanism, only by giving a new 
meaning to God, in which His trans- 
cendence and completely infinite per- 
fection are denied. It fuses God with 
the ideal of human perfection, allotting 
Him only the function of a spur that 
incites men onwards toward new 
heights of culture and social under- 
standing. But this sort of theism is ac- 
ceptable neither to Christians nor to 
the major segment of secularist think- 
ers in America today. The latter point 
out that nothing is gained by attaching 
the traditional name of God to what is 
nothing more than the next stage in the 
evolutionary process. If we are the 
creators of this new advance, then it is 
better to divorce the emergent product 
of our own strivings from any connota- 
tion of an otherworldly and autono- 
mous being. 
ANTITHEISTIC ELEMENT 


The widest sector of current secular 
humanism is frankly antitheistic. What 
may be called the native mood of this 
antitheistic humanism was best ex- 
pressed in the writings of John Dewey. 
He came closest to providing a basic 
rallying point for the several varieties 
of secularist thought. As he embodied 
it, the secularist mood consists partly 
in a Promethean defiance and partly in 
a prudent appeal to scientific method.’ 
The former aspect provides the moving 
emotional inspiration for this-worldly 


® L. Mumford, The Conduct of Life, Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1951, 68-76; cf. 
Edward Duff, “The Conduct of Life,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (April, 1952) 175-80. A 
similar definition of God, as the highest 
ideal of human effort, is proposed by G. 
Williams, Humanistic Ethics, Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1951, Ch. XVI, 
“Humanistic Theism,” pp. 213-20. 

® See Dewey’s essay, “Antinaturalism in Ex- 
tremis,” in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, Y. H. Krikorian, ed., Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Krikorian’s col- 
lection of essays is the best statement of 
the views of American secular humanists 
or naturalists. 
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heroism, whereas the latter conveys a 
sense of the reasonableness and inevit- 
ability of the secularist standpoint. The 
combination is irresistible for many 
generous people who are spiritually 
adrift and who hope that science can 
provide authoritative guidance and sure 
methods. 

Nature is the all-encompassing whole, 
to which our entire allegiance is owed. 
There is no God beyond the natural 
order and no human immortality, reach- 
ing beyond the temporal end of our 
existence. To seek after God or to reg- 
ulate one’s conduct by a supposed di- 
vine law is worse than illusion: it is an 
attitude which is treasonous to one’s 
manhood and nature itself. Only he 
who cannot bear the full truth of man’s 
predicament in the natural world will 
turn to God and a divine law for guid- 
ance and strength. Dewey regards the 
repudiation of any reality beyond na- 
ture as the touchstone of authentic sec- 
ular humanism. Whoever fails to pass 
this test is guilty of ‘“‘a failure of 
nerve” and hence must call upon super- 
natural help. Those with sufficient 
manly fortitude must learn to work out 
their destiny solely within the context 
of nature and with nothing more than 
the resources of human nature. We 
should not imagine that nature as a 
whole entertains any bias in man’s fa- 
vor, since it is not regulated by any 
divine providential purpose. We have 
to carve out our own opportunities for 
the good life, with the help of the sci- 
entific method. It enables us to secure 
progressively more control over nature 
and to organize human society for the 
wider satisfaction of our various needs. 
Human values are completely our own 
creation. They admit of many de- 
grees, but they can make no valid pre- 
tense of surpassing their natural origin 
and direction. Human activities can 
transform nature, but they cannot 
transcend it. 

This creed is more definite in its ne- 
gations than in its affirmations. Neg- 
atively, it characterizes itself as being 
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antidualistic and antireductionist. Sec- 
ular humanism seeks to remove all the 
dualisms that govern our traditional 
thinking, especially the twofold contrast 
erected between nature and the super- 
natural and between nature and man. 
There has been a notable shift of mean- 
ing between the earlier, deistic use of 
the term “supernatural” and the usage 
currently popular in secularist circles. 
For the deists, this term included any 
truths beyond reason and any aids be- 
yond our native powers, but it did not 
embrace the being of God and personal 
immortality, which could be proved by 
reason. Latter-day secularists, how- 
ever, do extend the opprobrium of this 
word to include God and immortality. 
In order to justify this extension, they 
interpret the theistic distinction be- 
tween God and nature to mean an 
antagonistic relationship, in which the 
reality of the one or the other is jeop- 
ardized. Hence secularists consider it 
impossible to accept both the eternal 
and the temporal, both the unchanging 
and the changing. They warn that ad- 
mission of the reality of the eternal 
would empty out all significance from 
the temporal order and that belief in an 
immutable being is incompatible with 
full acceptance of our world of change. 
Secularists concur with Nietzsche’s 
aphorism that he who remains loyal to 
the earth is sworn enemy to the trans- 
cendent God. The dualism between the 
natural and the supernatural is removed 
by the simple expedient of denying the 
possibility of harmony between the two 
realms and eliminating the latter. 


DUALISM IN MAN 


The second sort of dualism placed 
under attack is that between man and 
nature, mind and body. Again it is 
by way of reaction against an unaccept- 
able doctrine that secular humanism 
specifies its own position. The dualistic 
views of man propounded by Descartes 
and Kant are regarded as the “tradi- 


tional” ones. What Descartes says 
about the relation of mind and body the 
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secularists have taken to be a continua- 
tion of the medieval teaching on soul 
and matter, despite historical research 
into the basic differences. Secularists 
rebel against viewing the body as a 
mere prison-house for the soul and 
against locating the essence of the self 
in man’s mind alone. This Cartesian 
depreciation of bodily values in favor 
of a purely mentalistic or spiritualistic 
conception of man does not square with 
our experience. Man is a single whole 
in which there are no deep chasms sep- 
arating mind and body. Instead of 
seeking a non-Cartesian way of explain- 
ing the distinction between the intel- 
lectual and material principles in man, 
however, secularism holds that an im- 
material principle is totally irreconcil- 
able with the unity of human nature. 
If something must be sacrificed, let it 
be the immaterial principle, rather than 
the unitary nature of man. 

Another dualism which secularism 
criticizes is the Kantian one between 
knowledge and faith, Kant had 
rigorously limited the sphere of know!l- 
edge to the content of the mathematical 
and physical sciences. Since these sci- 
ences deal only with objects existing 
in the world of space and time, Kant 
was also obliged to confine strict knowl- 
edge to the field of spatial and tem- 
poral objects. Hence, he had to 
devise some other form of cognition, in 
order to take account of our acquaint- 
ance with our own freedom and immor- 
tality as well as the reality of God. 
Kant concluded that man can reach 
God and can grasp himself as a free 
agent and immortal being only through 
faith, not through knowledge. By 
faith he did not mean adhesion to a 
revealed truth, but only a kind of cog- 
nitive acquaintance that does not em- 
ploy the scientific method and contents. 
This distinction is intolerable to secu- 
larism for two reasons. First, it sup- 
poses that there are realities other than 
the world of space and time, i.e., real 
modes of being that are not thoroughly 
contained within material nature. In 
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the second place, it supposes that the 
scientific method is not in principle co- 
extensive with the real order and that, 
therefore, there are some reaches of real 
being that are essentially accessible only 


to some non-scientific method. For 
secularism, on the contrary, whatever 
is real is natural, both in the sense of 
not being supernatural and in the sense 
of being available in principle to scien- 
tific knowledge. Since nature is ulti- 
mately defined by secularist thinkers in 
terms of what falls within the scope of 
the scientific method, they must defend 
at all costs the sole reliability of one 
method and one type of knowledge. 
At this juncture, however, secularists 
realize that they are apt to run into ab- 
surdities, if they press their antidual- 
istic campaign to the point of denying 
the evident variety and qualitative dif- 
ferences among things and _ values. 
Hence they try to counterbalance the 
monism of nature and scientific method 
by the principle of antireductionism. 
This means that the discovery of causes 
and conditions for some fact of experi- 
ence does not entail the reduction of the 
given fact to the evolutionary level of 
its causes and conditions. Like Marxism, 
secular humanism is opposed to old- 
fashioned materialism, which claimed 
that the higher phases of human experi- 
ence are “nothing but” matter in mo- 
tion. Secularism proclaims its hospitality 
toward new evolutionary emergents, 
new qualitative developments in nature 
and human experience—but with the 
proviso that this recognition of fuller 
modes of being does not entitle one to 
infer the existence of God or an imma- 
terial principle in man. For such an 
inference would break the biological 
continuity of life and would place some 
modes of being beyond the competence 
of scientific inquiry to ascertain and 
study. Secularism seeks to reconcile 
both the antireductionist thesis that 
new values are not simply resolvable 
into their components and elements and 
the antidualistic thesis that God and 
the immortal soul of man violate the 
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unity of nature and scientific method. 


PREDOMINANT SCIENCES 


Within the secularist perspective, 
man is studied both as an individual 
and as a social being. From the former 
standpoint, he is analyzed by methods 
that adhere to the basic pattern set by 
biology, whereas in his social aspects he 
is treated according to sociological pro- 
cedures (which themselves have a 
remote biological origin). The predom- 
inance of biology and sociology as tools 


| of scientific inquiry into human nature 


is a legacy from both evolutionism and 
Comte’s positivism, just as the monism 
of nature and method is a legacy from 
Hegel’s idealism. The effect of this 
twofold approach is that secularism can 
treat of man, the biological and social 
unit, without ever coming to grips with 
man precisely as a person. The me- 
thodological commitments of secularism 
lead it to propound a humanism minus 
the human person. 

The biological interpretation of 
knowledge contains a double advantage 
for this view of man. First, it strength- 
ens the plan of treating the knowing 
process in much the same way as any 
vital interchange between an organism 
and its environment. This favors the 
evolutionary theory that human con- 
sciousness developed from animal in- 
stinct. At the same time the biological 
approach to knowledge does underline 
the vital character of cognition and 
does encourage a realistic account of 
the process. Although secular human- 
ism leans toward the idealistic side, in 
respect to the totality of nature, it also 
recognizes that man is influenced by 
the real forces existing in the natural 
environment and that knowing involves 
fan assimilation of data received from 
ithe material world. Secondly, the bio- 
logical pattern of knowledge empha- 
sizes the initiative of the knower, who 
does not remain entirely passive in the 
There is a vital 


ate the Adaptation of the materials of knowl- 
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edge to the needs of the knower, just 
as any organism shapes its materials 
toward the preservation and improve- 
ment of its own condition. In this 
respect, William James’ comparison be- 
tween the adaptive functions of the or- 
ganism and the process of cognition has 
exerted great influence upon the sec- 
ularist conception of the human indi- 
vidual. Because a parallel can be estab- 
lished, secular humanism concludes that 
no special soul or immaterial principle is 
needed to account for human cognition. 

Although pragmatism as a strict 
theory of truth is no longer widely 
held, the pragmatic emphasis upon dis- 
cernible empirical consequences is re- 
tained by secularism. It regards man 
the knower as involved essentially in a 
process of adjustment to his environ- 
ment and as employing knowledge as a 
practical means of satisfying his needs 
and desires. Dewey’s general polemic 
against the eternal aspects of being 
carries over into a criticism of what he 
calls the “spectator” attitude toward 
knowledge. He fears that a purely 
speculative concern for eternal objects 
will lead to a depreciation of knowledge 
of practical and temporal affairs and 
will paralyze the vital response on the 
part of the knower. Some of Dewey’s 
followers have given a very liberal in- 
terpretation to the “observable conse- 
quences” that must follow from reliable 
knowledge, in order to make room for 
theoretical discoveries. But secular hu- 
manism remains basically activistic: it 
distrusts the contemplative life for 
man. Contemplation must be formally 
subordinated to action or it loses all 
standing in the secularist scale of val- 
ues. This antagonism toward untram- 
meled contemplation follows from the 
naturalistic foundation of the secular 
outlook. For the human operation of 
contemplating tends to break through 
the carefully sealed borders of nature, 
in search of God’s eternal life. It makes 
a claim to reach not merely some per- 
manent aspect of nature but the eternal 
being of God, and this claim cannot be 
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tested by the scientific method, as nat- 
uralistically conceived. It is also ex- 
tremely difficult to justify contempla- 
tion on any social grounds, given the 
secularist dedication of society to an 
exclusively this-worldly set of goods. 


MAN IN SOCIETY 


The sociological treatment of human 
knowledge and action is a further mark 
of secular humanism. Man is viewed 
both as an organism in relation to the 
natural environment and as member of 
the social whole. Our outlook is de- 
termined not only by influences received 
from the material world, but also by 
intercourse with the community of 
men. The process of practical adjust- 
ment has in view both a technical con- 
trol of nature and a social control of 
men, the latter being based upon mutual 
understanding. Hence the practical 
consequences of knowledge bear an 
even more important relation to the 
community of men than to the natural 
environment. Dewey expresses this 
primacy of the social relationship by 
affirming that the cultural matrix of 
knowing and acting is the decisive one. 
It is primarily as members of the social 
group that we think and act. Our hu- 
man values are measured by their apti- 
tude to promote the social integration 
of individuals and dynamic satisfaction 
of their needs. 

Although belief in God is regarded 
as a dangerous drain on social energies, 
there is a place for religious feeling 
within the secular conception of soci- 
ety. Secular humanism is antitheistic 
but not unqualifiedly antireligious. 
Dewey distinguishes sharply between re- 
ligions and religiousness, criticizing the 
former and offering his own interpreta- 
tion of the latter. The religions com- 
prise the various Churches and creeds, 
which accept a God distinct from na- 
ture and which preach a supernatural 
way of salvation. To the extent that 
these extra-natural factors are empha- 
sized and made the determinants of 
personal conduct and public policy, 
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there is no room for the churches in 
secular society. The secularist tendency 
is not merely to eliminate all the 
churches from political life, but also 
to reduce their effectiveness as extra- 


natural agencies in private life. Insti- 
tutional religion serves no legitimate 
function, unless it agrees to become 
orientated in a completely naturalistic 
direction and hence to serve as one 
subordinate instrument of social inte- 
gration. Religious feeling, on the other 
hand, is the sense of dedication to a 
social ideal.*® It is the attitude of 
regarding the welfare of the secular 
community as the highest human good 
and of devoting all one’s strength to its 
betterment. The utterness of one’s 
dedication to the common welfare is 
the only valid religious meaning for 
the absolute. Even then it must be 
kept in mind that social needs and 
means of satisfaction are subject to con- 
stant modification and development. 
Any other significance attached to the 
religious spirit is treated as an anti- 
social illusion, since it diverts interest 
and endeavor away from the natural 
world of temporal values. This is the 
systematic import behind the currently 
popular, pejorative use of the term 
divisive. Whereas differences of opin- 
ion within the context of naturalism 
are respected as a healthy pluralism and 
tradition of dissent, any differences that 
challenge the naturalistic postulate it- 
self and its social consequences are 
treated as dangerously subversive. A 
religion is socially divisive, insofar as it 
gives practical credence to a divine law 
and attempts to mold personal and so- 
cial conduct in conformity with norms 


°This is Dewey’s position in A Common 
Faith, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., 1934. A more personalist theory 
of religiousness without God is suggested 
by J. A. Auer in a volume he wrote with 
J. Hartt, Humanism versus Theism, Anti- 
och Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1951. 
In this lively debate, Auer defends a non- 
theistic humanism, whereas Hartt upholds 
the compatibility between finite values 
and an infinitely perfect God. 
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© that look beyond the closed sphere of 


) temporal society in its natural setting. 
© A radical clash is inescapable between a 
theistic and a secularistic view of moral 
7 law and the purposes of society, since 
) secularism does not admit that moral 
) reason shares in any way the perfection 
of divine wisdom and law. Hence sec- 
\ ularism is perhaps more keenly aware 
than theism of the hopelessness of try- 
) ing to reach agreement on the basis of 
© natural law and the dictates of natural 
‘ reason. For it realizes that the theoret- 
ical dispute about the status of nature 
‘has its practical counterpart in a dis- 
' pute concerning natural morality and 
} the moral exercise of reason. The di- 
| visive effect of theistic religious human- 
‘ism is unavoidable, wherever the secular 
' view of society and law prevails as 
) the standard. Whereas Christians be- 
lieve that the word of God cleaves in a 
salutary way, secular humanists deem 
conduct based upon the word of God to 
be inimical to the best interests of 
society. If “divisiveness” were under- 
stood to mean a challenge to the ade- 
quacy of secular humanism, rather than 
a threat to social institutions and order, 
the term would be used with much 
-more accuracy and much less persuasive 
effect. 





NO MORAL ABSOLUTES 
Secularism denies that moral concepts 
can be based upon any permanent, essen- 
‘tial nature and relations in man. Men 
)are subject to fundamental changes, 
both as individuals and as members of 
the social group. Moral judgments can 
be framed only with respect to specific 
‘and developing situations, so that we 
should not look for any universal norms 
of conduct. The evolutionary char- 
acter of morality fits in with the sec- 
ularist contention that our values are 
‘determined by their consequences. Since 
ithe consequences of human action for 
‘the individual and society depend upon 
the flux of circumstances, we must re- 
frain from according any absolute and 
Permanent significance to our moral 
values, 
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Secular humanism looks for a new 
basis of moral obligation apart from 
any foundation in the divine nature 
and divine sanction. Some secularists 
remove obligation entirely from the 
sphere of knowledge and equate it with 
an intensely experienced feeling. When 
a man says that he must perform a cer- 
tain action, he is expressing a feeling of 
compulsion which has its origin in some 
psychological or semantic association 
connected with his proposed plan. An- 
other explanation comes close to what 
Kant would call a technical or prag- 
matic imperative, envisaging the useful 
relation between an action and a goal. 
An individual may choose a certain 
value as being supremely important for 
him. In relation to this chosen value, 
certain actions leading to it will now 
assume the aspect of necessary means 
to the end. If he wants to attain that 
specific value, then he is obliged to use 
these definite means to acquire it. But, 
secular thinkers quickly point out, 
there is no telling what an individual 
or a society may chose as its paramount 
value. One man’s -end may be another 
man’s means, or it may be treated as a 
means by the same individual, in other 
circumstances. Man is confronted with 
no fixed and eternal ends. Hence there 
are no universally valid standards of 
moral obligation. They are entirely rel- 
ative to his choice, with the latter de- 
termined by the available, ever-evolving 
conditions of his nature and environ- 
ment. 

Although secular humanism foregoes 
any unconditionally ultimate ends and 
duties, it does suggest that social ade- 
quacy provides a working criterion for 
individual and social choice.’ Those 


individual acts and social measures are 


“The argument of L. K. Frank’s Nature 
and Human Nature: Man’s New Image of 
Man, Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1951, is that nature is in 
man, in the sense that man creates his 
own social and cultural environment 
through his natural powers, and thus 
provides his own framework of values 
and moral goods. 
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morally good, which tend to promote 
the wider distribution of the values 
underlying the naturalistic outlook. The 
freedom of secular intelligence to pur- 
sue its inquiries, unhampered by oppos- 
ing philosophies and institutions, is one 
such social good. The constant broad- 
ening of opportunities for education, 
work and cultural experience consti- 
tutes another steady goal. Secularist 
man faces toward the future, much 
more than toward the past. His destiny 
lies wholly in his own hands, so that 
he need not seek support from history 
or benevolent nature. Cooperative, 
democratic effort in shaping social 
agencies in conformity with scientific 
inquiries provides him with his chief 
hope. Law is a pragmatic instrument 
for satisfying the needs of all groups 
joined in the wider community. Law 
expresses the resolves of social intelli- 
gence to keep pace with these changing 
needs and with the new techniques sup- 
plied by science for meeting them. 


3. CONCLUSION: COMMON FUND 
OF NATURALISM 


COMPARISON between Marx- 

ist and secular humanism brings 
out some significant similarities and dif- 
ferences which are helpful in charting 
the present course for a Christian hu- 
manism. It also suggests certain meth- 
ods to be followed in dealing with these 
philosophies. 

1. Taken by itself, the term buman- 
ism is a relatively neutral word convey- 
ing only a minimum of definite 
meaning. It has been used at various 
periods of history to designate stand- 
points that are often in direct contra- 
diction to each other. The term has 
no inherent eulogistic significance and 
should be employed, at the outset of a 
discussion, in a purely descriptive way. 
Descriptively speaking, a doctrine is 
humanistic in so far as it concerns itself 
largely with the problem of man’s na- 
ture and destiny and accords to man 
some prominence and dignity, within 
the total view of the universe. This 
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would exclude a small number of ex- 
planations, in which man’s cosmic sta- 
tus is insignificant, but it would apply 
to most of the important Western 


philosophies. This minimal meaning 
does not specify how the nature of man 
is regarded or what principle is used to 
defend his dignity. Such a descriptive 
minimum can cope, therefore, with the 
familiar situation in which two conflict- 
ing systems accuse each other of being 
antihumanistic. They may both be 
humanisms, in the sense of being preoc- 
cupied with the question of human 
nature and its values. But they may dis- 
agree violently with each other concern- 
ing man’s distinctive constitution and 
his relation to the cosmos. It is at this 
second or explanatory level that the 
clashes become meaningful. From the 
standpoint of its own account of man’s 
nature, one system may then regard 
another explanation as being fundamen- 
tally antihumanistic. This supposes, 
however, that a certain doctrinal stan- 
dard is now being used to evaluate vari- 
ous ways of viewing the human 
condition. 

We have already noted that our age 
is characterized by the co-presence of 
several counter-humanisms. Marxism, 
secularism and Christianity fulfill the 
first or descriptive meaning of human- 
ism, because they are all centrally con- 
cerned with our human destiny. In the 
second or explanatory sense of human- 
ism, they exhibit differences of various 
degrees. Hence, the Christian doctrine 
on man is bound to be charged with 
antihumanistic implications, from the 
doctrinal standpoints of Marxism and 
secularism. This indictment settles 
nothing about the adequacy of the 
Christian view of man, however, but 
merely registers differences in the re- 
spective ways of explaining human na- 
ture and its dignity. Consequently, the 
effort must continually be made to get 
behind the term “humanism” to the 
metaphysical and methodological issues 
really at stake. Only after the oppos- 
ing positions concerning the structure 
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of being and the method of knowledge 
are examined, are we in a position to 
supply cogent reasons for regarding the 
Christian doctrine on man as the most 
adequate form of humanism. Once the 
various humanisms are qualified in 
meaningful ways and given a metaphys- 
ical evaluation, purely rhetorical and 
self-laudatory use of the term “human- 
ism” can be avoided. 

2. A second procedural rule for the 
comparative study of humanisms brings 
further clarification to a confused sit- 
uation. Christians are bound by a two- 
fold positive Commitment: to maintain 
intact the Christian truth about man 


/ and to acknowledge and appropriate 


sound anthropological insights, regard- 
less of where they originate. All of our 


| critical activities should be regulated by 


these two positive aims, lest our exam- 
ination of other doctrines degenerate 
into nagging faultfinding or blind, total 
negation. The execution of these aims 
is specified in large measure, however, 
by the character of the doctrine under 
examination, so that the concrete eval- 
uations made by Christian humanism 
will differ from case to case. Perhaps 
the most important question to ask is 
whether the doctrine in question has 
been formulated in a systematic way or 
has been left in a more or less unorgan- 
ized condition. In the latter case, it 
may be more difficult to gain a precise 
understanding of the total position, but 
it will be easier to detect and incor- 
porate elements that are compatible 
with the Christian conception of man. 
Where the doctrine is highly system- 
atized, just the opposite set of condi- 
tions prevails: to understand the view 
will be fairly easy, but to sort out the 
wheat from the chaff will be quite dif- 
ficult. 
EVALUATING HUMANISMS 


An historical example of the unsys- 
tematic approach to man is the move- 
ment called Renaissance humanism. 
Actually, one should refer to the Re- 
naissance humanisms, since each thinker 
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had his own distinctive explanation. 
The Renaissance humanists were men of 
apt quotation and pithy saying rather 
than patient builders of massive sys- 
tems. On the contrary, Marxism and 
(to a lesser degree) American secular- 
ism show a concern for systematic de- 
velopment and organization of 
doctrines. This makes the task of 
grasping their teaching an easier one, 
but it renders the work of criticism 
proportionately more difficult. For we 
are not confronted with single observa- 
tions that can be readily detached and 
weighed for their own sake, but rather 
with an organic unity in which each 
particular proposition is intimately 
bound up with a whole network of 
closely related propositions. Patience is 
needed to estimate justly the worth of 
each assertion about the nature of man 
and his world. 

One method of handling this situa- 
tion is to ask, in proper order, the fol- 
lowing four questions. What is the 
underlying central principle that orders 
and unifies all the other doctrines? 
What is the meaning of some single 
doctrine, considered precisely in its or- 
ganic relation to the animating prin- 
ciple of the entire system? Does this 
particular doctrine have any significance 
and any factual basis, even apart from 
its incorporation into the given sys- 
tem? If so, can that separable meaning 
and its factual basis be included within 
the context of a Christian humanism? 
If such questions are asked as a matter 
of regular policy, when the varieties of 
humanism are under consideration, then 
a constructive and discriminating ap- 
proach can be developed to the problem 
of competing humanisms. 

3. In line with the scope of the pres- 
ent paper, the first above-mentioned 
question can be posed in regard to the 
Marxist and secular brands of human- 
ism. A paradoxical situation is en- 
countered when one inquires about the 
fundamental principle organizing these 
systems. There is, indeed, one rock- 
bottom conviction held in common by 
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the two philosophies. And yet each 
gives its own characteristic interpreta- 
tion of this common premise and em- 
ploys it in a distinctive systematic way. 
The methods of explaining and apply- 
ing the common foundation differ in 
several respects, so that Marxist and 
secular humanisms sometimes run a 
common course and sometimes diverge 
in considerable degree. Both the basis 
of agreement and the points of differ- 
ence must be firmly held in view, if we 
are to understand these two humanisms 
accurately. 

The Marxist and secular visions of 
man are animated by this common af- 
firmation: nature is the self-sufficing 
totality of being, of which man and the 
rest of the material world are compo- 
nent parts. This is the dogma of nat- 
uralism, which is the common doctrinal 
fund shared by both Marxism and sec- 
ularism. Both are varieties of natural- 
istic humanism, which excludes God 
and an immortal soul and concentrates 
the whole of reality in self-founded na- 
ture.” Marx explicitly defines his 
teaching on man as a naturalistic hu- 
manism or humanistic naturalism. And 
whatever the differences among twen- 
tieth-century American secularists on 
outlying issues, they all respond to the 
common rally-cry of naturalism and 
its equivalence between being and na- 
ture. Since both systems base the dig- 
nity of man upon the naturalistic 
postulate, they manifest a common 
pathos or way of expressing the feel- 
for-the-human. On the stipulation 
that human dignity rests on a coura- 
geous recognition of the independence 
and sufficiency of nature, God appears 
to be an intruder from without, and 
any religious bond with Him is sub- 
versive of the proper human order. An- 
titheism and antisupernaturalism are 


**The union of Marxist and secular human- 
ism in a single naturalistic philosophy is 
the purpose of C. Lamont’s Humanism as 
a Philosophy, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. ; 
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counted as the sure marks of genuine 
humanism. If there is any help for 
man, it cannot be summoned from be- 
yond the sphere of natural being. 


REJECT DUALISMS 


A common naturalistic parentage 
leads both Marxism and secularism to 
oppose dualisms of every sort. They 
even regard the distinction between man 
and nature as a loose mode of speech, 
unless it is explicitly pointed out that 
this is a distinction between a part and 
the whole within which the part is in- 
cluded. To say that man and the rest 
of nature constitute the plenum of real 
being means that man is real only in so 
far as he is treated as a part of nature. 
Furthermore, man is a part of nature 
not because he is one kind of being 
among others commonly created by 
God, but because he is a member of 
the autonomous realm of natural being. 
The dualism between mind and body 
also comes under the common fire of 
secular and Marxist humanism. Al- 
though the immediate point of depar- 
ture for their criticism is dissatisfac- 
tion with modern dualistic views of 
man, the full sweep of their negations 
includes every theory of a distinctive 
immaterial principle in human nature. 
Both forms of naturalism are hard 
pressed to establish the precise basis of 
difference between themselves and what 
they scornfully call old-fashioned ma- 
terialism. They advocate a dynamic, 
qualitative conception of matter, equip- 
ping it with sufficient capacities to 
bring forth all the varieties of objects 
of our experience. But this subtiliza- 
tion of matter empties it of all distinc- 
tive meaning and renders it simply the 
equivalent of being and nature. Marx- 
ism and secular naturalism jointly sub- 
scribe to the irremediably indefinite 
proposition that matter (ie., being) 
brings forth whatever is (i.e., has be- 
ing). 

The converse side of this opposition 
to dualisms in being is an opposition to 
dualisms in method and knowledge. If 
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man is in every respect bound to nature 
and of one kind with all other material 
things, then the same method must em- 
brace the study of man and the rest of 
There cannot be one method 
employed in the so-called natural sci- 
ences and a different one reserved for 


nature. 


the so-called humane disciplines.’ All 
departments of knowledge have a nat- 
uralistic basis, in that they commonly 
study natural events by means of a 
single method. Marxism and secularism 
agree in calling this single method of 
gaining reliable knowledge “the scien- 
tific method.” Admittedly, they do 
not derive this monism of method from 
any one of the existing sciences, since 
the latter do not include any claim of 
omnicompetence for the investigation of 
all modes of being. Rather, the postu- 
late about a single method is a corre- 
late of the metaphysical postulate about 
the unity and self-sufficiency of nature. 
It is employed by both varieties of nat- 
uralism for polemical purposes, even 
more than for the construction of a 
positive system. Appeal to scientific 
method is intended as a foil for the 
subborn obscurantism of non-natural- 
istic humanists, who are depicted as 
futilely resisting the inevitable extension 
of empirical reason to all areas of hu- 
man experience. 
POINTS OF DIVERGENCE 

Once this generic unanimity concern- 
ing nature and scientific method is suf- 
ficiently emphasized, however, the 
specific differences between the Marxist 
and secular versions of humanistic nat- 
uralism must also be recognized, even 
at the level of first principles. The 
main divergence is illustrated by their 
respective attitudes toward the empiri- 
cal sciences. The basic Marxist con- 
victions about human nature are not 
“For a positivistic criticism of the distinc- 

tion between the natural sciences and the 

humanities, cf. R. von Mises, Positivism, 

A Study in Human Understanding, Har- 


vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1951, 205-17. 
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founded upon the empirical sciences, 
but upon the Hegelian dialectic. Fried- 
rich Engels, it is true, tried to dress up 
Marxism in the garments of empirical 
science by furnishing empirical confir- 
mation of the Marxist theories about 
nature, property, the family and the 
state. The grotesque character of some 
of his arguments foreshadowed the 
present Soviet exploitation of the sci- 
ences. Marxism sometimes tries to make 
strategic use of scientific materials, but 
it does not draw its strength and guid- 
ance from such sources. Secular hu- 
manism, on the contrary, does show 
fundamental respect for the temper and 
findings of practicing scientists. It 
retains a close continuity with the bio- 
logical and social sciences, although its 
link with mathematical physics is rather 
tenuous. The program of broadening 
the generalizations of the natural sci- 
ences is carried out more faithfully by 
secularism than by Marxism. 

This principal difference can be 
stated as a contrast between a dialectical 
and a non-dialectical conception of 
man-in-nature. In closing the gap be- 
tween what is and what ought to be, 
Marx inscribed the law of what ought 
to be at the heart of nature itself. The 
entire material world is now impreg- 
nated with an immanent and necessitat- 
ing dialectic. The dialectical law of 
nature is purposive or directed toward 
an end; human history is similarly reg- 
ulated by the march of the dialectic 
toward its consummation. Marx spec- 
ified that end in both cosmological and 
sociological terms. From the latter 
standpoint, the dialectic of human his- 
tory is orientated toward the classless, 
communist society. But this goal is 
bound up with the cosmic reconciliation 
between man and nature, since neither 
the productive relations nor the system 
of cultural beliefs and institutions will 
be sufficiently transformed to permit 
the appearance of worldwide commun- 
ism, until man and nature are thor- 
oughly integrated. Both the universe 
as a whole and human society are mov- 
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ing forward together, under the impetus 
of the dialectic, toward the assured 
plenary realization of naturalistic hu- 
manism. 

For Marxism, the scientific method 
refers primarily to an understanding of 
the dialectic and the techniques for its 
advancement. There are serious spec- 
ulative difficulties concerning the way 
to reconcile human initiative and dia- 
lectical necessity, but they do not stand 
in the way of an enthusiastic, practical 
adherence to the Marxist conception of 
history and class struggle. The Marxist 
mind is fully confident that the injus- 
tices of modern industrial society can 
be overcome, since these forms of de- 
humanization are dialectically required 
to generate, and give way before, the 
humanism of communist society. Both 
natural process and history are on the 
side of this new humanism. Since he 
regards himself as the heir of the entire 
dialectical development, Marxist man 
has a lively sense of his historical mis- 
sion and redemptive function. The 
new birth of nature and humanity de- 
pends upon his own efforts to realize 
the dialectical development, as it con- 
verges toward its final term. In one 
sense, truly human history does not be- 
gin until the oppositions characterizing 
a class-ridden society are removed. 
Marxist man looks upon the ages pre- 
ceding the communist organization of 
the world as pre-history, but a pre- 
history leading inexorably to the full 
historical realization of naturalistic hu- 
manism in communist society. The 
only obligation he acknowledges is that 
of assuring the imminent triumph of 
the Marxist conception of social man 
which will usher in the genuinely his- 
torical and humane epoch of human 
existence. 


NON-DIALECTIC SECULARISM 
Secular man is satisfied with a some- 
what bleaker and more modest prospect. 
He repudiates the Marxist notion that 
nature is on man’s side, that there is 
some purposeful dialectic operative in 
228 





nature for man’s special benefit. He 
regards this as a lingering superstition 
due to Marx’s failure to banish entirely 
the Hegelian theory of a cosmic dia- 
lectical law. For the secular mind, a 
thorough-going naturalism requires 
man not only to refuse any supernatural 
assistance, but also to refrain from 
reading any humane intentions into the 
rest of nature. The supreme expression 
of Promethean defiance is given by 
secular man, who asks nothing of God 
and asks of nature only the chance to 
carve out his own domain of social life 
on earth."* Despite this secular asceti- 
cism, however, there are both cosmic 
and social grounds for entertaining a 
moderate optimism about man’s pre- 
dicament. What the laws of dialectic 
mean to Marxist man, the trend of 
evolution means to secular man. The 
doctrine of man’s total derivation from 
biological antecedents undermines the 
traditional basis for human dignity, but 
it also brings with it a confident feeling 
that the upward surge of life will con- 
tinue to improve the lot of the human 
species. If nature is not friendly toward 
man, at least he can claim intimate 
kinship with the universal stream of life 
and can hope that the evolutionary 
process will enable him to control his 
environment and satisfy his needs. 

In the social sphere, secular natural- 
ism is even more optimistic and pro- 
vides a subdued equivalent of the 
messianic aspects of Marxist naturalism. 
Although secularism lacks the grand 
design of ‘dialectical, historical material- 
ism, it finds in social intelligence its 
own providential principle. Man may 
never have been a sinner, but he has 
certainly conducted himself in ways 
that are unintelligent and antisocial. 
Secular humanism appeals to cooper- 
ative inquiry as the sure means for sav- 


‘For a Christian exegesis of this attitude, 
read J. Folliet, L’avénement de Promé 
thée: Essai de sociologie de notre temps, 
Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon, 1951, 
and Hans Urs von Balthasar, Prometheus, 
F, H. Kerle, Heidelberg, 1947. 
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ing our civilization from the mortal 
effects of social stupidity and perver- 
sity. Education and social planning are 
the main instruments of progress, be- 
© cause they enable the scientific method 
© to form individual minds and organize 
® social forces in a reasonable (i.e., natur- 


alistic) way. There must be constant 
revaluation of policies in the light of 
new empirical materials and problems: 
this is the essence of social and political 
democracy. Despite the setback of wars 
and totalitarianism, secular humanism 
believes in social progress based upon 
evolutionary trends and rational in- 
quiry.” But it specifies that the ra- 
tional inquiry in question must satisfy 
two conditions: it must be conducted 
slong naturalistic lines, without being 
influenced by belief in God, immortal- 
ity and a divine law; it must also be 
social in method and orientation, rather 
than centered upon the needs of the 
isolated individual. Once these require- 
ments are met, secular man is confident 
in the ability of social intelligence to 
guide society along paths that will ful- 
fill all the legitimate aspirations of man. 


In summary, then, Marxism and 
secularism share a common generic 
foundation in naturalism. They agree 
upon the broadest definition of reality 
and the univocity of scientific method. 
Yet each constitutes a specifically dif- 
ferent formulation of the naturalistic 
principle, depending upon acceptance 
or rejection of the laws of dialectical 
development. Balanced criticism of 
the Marxist and secular views of man 
should reckon both with the first-level 
or generic agreement and with the sec- 
ond level or specific difference, in 
respect to naturalism. To dwell exclu- 
sively upon the former would detract 
from the accuracy and honesty of a 
critique; to accentuate only the latter 
would render a critique harmfully 
shortsighted and parochial. 


“See, for instance, the lectures by H. M. 
Kallen, Patterns of Progress, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1950. 
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OBJECTIVES AND MEANS 


4. The second and third questions 
previously formulated concern the way 
in which the central principle of natur- 
alism affects the Marxist and secular 
treatment of special issues, and whether 
these issues have a minimal meaning 
and factual basis, even apart from the 
naturalistic interpretation. These two 
questions belong together and should 
always be asked together. Moreover, 
the two elements of each question, min- 
imal meaning and factual basis, must 
be jointly considered. If their proper 
unity is not resolutely preserved, non- 
naturalistic humanism becomes hope- 
lessly entangled in a network of 
polemical objections. The offensive 
strategy of both Marxism and secular- 
ism is directed precisely toward forcing 
Christian humanists to pose these ques- 
tions at separate times and places. 


If the strategy of separation works, 
then the Christian humanist finds him- 
self caught in an unenviable dilemma: 
a. Should he approach a humanistic 
theme only insofar as it has been 
stamped with the mark of the natural- 
istic principle and incorporated into the 
naturalistic system, he is bound to 
stress his opposition. In that case, the 
naturalist will concentrate discussion 
upon the factual basis and extra-sys- 
tematic meaning, in order to convey 
the impression that Christianity is op- 
posed to these latter aspects as such 
and hence is essentially an antihumanist 
position; b. The opposite procedure is 
followed, should the unwary Christian 
agree to separate discussion of the fact- 
ual descriptions and minimal meanings. 
While he is acknowledging the weight 
of the empirical evidence concerning 
the human condition, his naturalistic 
colleague is locating the results within 
the framework of his own system. The 
Christian humanist now appears to be 
lending support to the Marxist or sec- 
ular outlook as such. 


The first alternative represents the 
“hard” side of naturalistic controversy, 
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while the second one represents the 
“soft” side. The former is exemplified 
in any one of Dewey’s frequent homilies 
on the Greek and medieval devaluation 
of man and the finite world; the latter 
is the governing rule behind the Marxist 
policies of the extended hand and the 
common front. Since both alternatives 
involve a misrepresentation of Christian 
humanism, it is worth the effort to 
refuse to separate the two questions of 
fact and interpretation, even though it 
makes the discussion somewhat cum- 
bersome. 


An example or two from our descrip- 
tions of Marxism and secularism will 
illustrate the problem. Both schools 
protest against the Cartesian dualism of 
man and nature, mind and body. They 
are able to appeal to undeniable facts 
of ordinary experience. Nature is not 
a pure geometrical machine, stripped of 
real qualities and intrinsic causal agen- 
cies, as the Cartesian philosophy main- 
tains. Similarly, mind and body are 
not two opposed substances which in- 
teract in some inexplicable way. The 
intimacy between our organic and men- 
tal states testifies to the composite 
unity of the one human self. These 
deliverances of our experience are not 
to be gainsaid; they testify to the 
soundness of the naturalistic rejection 
of Cartesian dualism. But these facts 
are no monopoly of naturalism and do 
nothing to strengthen the positive case 
for a naturalistic humanism. They 
merely indicate that rejection of excess- 
ive dualism is a condition that must 
be fulfilled by any theory which re- 
spects the integral unity of man’s na- 
ture. Hence, acceptance of the facts 
about human unity and the qualitative 
and causal aspects of nature is no pre- 
sumption in favor of naturalism. There 
is no empirical basis for narrowing 
down the alternatives to a Cartesian 
opposed to a naturalistic conceptior of 
man’s nature. 
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ROLE OF WORK 


Another capital instance of the hia- 
tus between fact and systematic ex- 
planation is presented by the Marxist 
treatment of labor. Marx submitted a 
brilliant and acute report on the status 
of the worker in nineteenth-century 
industrial capitalism. He coupled a 
sensitive understanding of the working- 
man’s plight with a vivid awareness of 
the perfecting and ennobling effect that 
work should have upon men. His re- 
marks about the degradation of men 
in the same factory where materials are 
perfected have their parallel in the well- 
known observations of Pius XI on the 
same situation. We are still confronted 
with the problem of how to counter the 
disintegrating effects of machine pro- 
duction and assembly-line specialization. 
Although some of Marx’s ideas about 
the interchange of occupations bor- 
dered on the fantastic, he did have a 
firm grip upon the principle that work 
should develop rather than narrow the 
worker and that it should be a source 
of joy and creative satisfaction to him 
and not a painful servitude, from which 
he escapes into the bliss of canned rec- 
reation. Marx also caught a glimpse of 
the redemptive function of human 
labor, in both its cosmic and its social 
significance. 

These facts and meanings must be 
recognized by any humanism that 
wishes to function in our time. But 
their acceptance does not necessarily 
entail adoption of the Hegelian-Marxian 
concept of alienation as their systematic 
interpretative principle. Indeed, there 
are positive indications that Marx’s use 
of the concept of alienation led him to 
distort the factual basis itself and to 
overlook historical developments that 
did subsequently occur. His descrip- 
tion of the proletariat as the class in 
which labor is totally divorced from 
control of its product and from all 
humanizing influences falls within his 
own category of vicious abstractions, 
when intended as an account of the 
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condition into which all workers must 


fall. The identification of private 
property with the capitalist regime is 
another judgment dictated by the re- 
quirements of the dialectic, rather than 
by a direct analysis of human affairs. 
If workingmen need not be destined for 
a proletariat class and if private prop- 
erty need not be confined to capital- 
ism, then the Marxian antagonism 
between work and private property 
expresses no historical necessity or in- 
dispensable humanistic thesis. 

One further example of the need to 
discuss fact and systematic explanation 
together is furnished by the manner in 
which secular naturalism applies evolu- 
tion to morality and law. Secularism 
does its best to set up an antithesis be- 
tween what it calls the temporalistic 
and the eternalistic views of man. It 
does so by treating separately the ques- 
tions of fact and interpretation. From 
anthropology and other sciences, it 
draws some rich and arresting materials 
illustrative of the growth of moral and 
legal concepts. This evidence shows in 
detail how specific rules of morality 
and law develop in conformity with 
changing physical, cultural and political 
circumstances. The inference is then 
drawn that because our moral and legal 
views are subject to growth and are 
affected by particular circumstances, 
therefore there can be mo permanent 
and universal aspect in ethics and juris- 
prudence. Unfortunately, some Chris- 
tian moralists are led by their 
opposition to this inference to deny or 
minimize the historical and develop- 
mental side of moral doctrine. This 
lack of discrimination then lends cred- 
ence to the naturalistic contention that 
anyone who accepts the ordination of 
man toward the eternal life of God 
must be hostile to the temporal factors 
in human moral existence. But, accord- 
ing to the main tradition of Christian 
moral philosophy, the permanence of 
some universal moral principles is not 
only compatible with historical growth 
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in moral insight, but positively demands 
a scrupulous concern for the variable 
and particular features of human life. 
The naturalistic interpretation of moral 
variability should not deflect us from 
a steady recognition of the empirical 
materials that require progressive in- 
corporation into the body of Christian 
humanism today. 

§. Finally, a lesson can be learned 
from a jocose remark, attributed to 
various American secular humanists. 
“Modern philosophy — thank goodness, 
it is over with!” This saying implies 
that naturalistic humanism alone is in 
full accord with contemporary scien- 
tific method and that other doctrines 
on man are outmoded pseudo-solutions. 
From a more critical viewpoint, how- 
ever, it yields another meaning: natur- 
alists are immoderately relieved when 
their type of humanism ceases to be 
examined on historical grounds. It is 
not difficult to see why the historical 
approach to naturalistic humanism is 
not encouraged. As far as Marxian 
naturalism is concerned, the ironclad 
necessity of its criticism of God and 
religion, as well as its verdicts on his- 
torical development, depends upon its 
adoption and adaptation of the Hegel- 
ian dialectic. Historical study of the 
relations between Hegel and Marx 
raises the question of the legitimacy of 
the latter’s generalizaton of ihe partic- 
ular philosophical situation prevailing in 
his own youth. When God, religion, 
labor and man are viewed in other his- 
torical ways, the inferences of Marx- 
ism lose their universal and inevitable 
character. In the case of secular 
naturalism, the best way to test its 
claim to be a further generalization of 
the method and content of twentieth- 
century science is to institute an his- 
torical comparison with Marxism. The 
establishment of a generic common 
fund of naturalism means that secular- 
ism is just as dependent as Marxism 
upon the Hegelian monism of method 
and being. Similarly, the distance be- 
tween evolution as a well-grounded 
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empirical hypothesis and as a universal 
philosophical principle of explanation is 
apparent only when the historical for- 
tunes of Darwinism in America are 
studied. 

The practical conclusion is that care- 
ful examination of the historical roots 
of the two leading forms of naturalistic 
humanism is essential, both for appre- 
ciating their image of man and for 
evaluating it. Although naturalism is 
one of the abiding possibilities for the 
human mind, the immediate back- 
ground can be gathered from a study 
of the nineteenth - century develop- 
ments in economics, culture, science, 
philosophy and theology.** The more 


164 good deal of the philosophical back- 
ground is provided in H. de Lubac, The 
Drama of Atheist Humanism, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1950, or Hans Urs von 





the nineteenth-century formulation of 
the problem of man is understood, the 
more evident it becomes that Marxist 
and secular humanisms are responses to 
this way of posing the issue and are 
subject to the same limitations sur- 
rounding the original formulation. 





Balthasar, Prometheus, Heidelberg, 1947. 
A work like E. Hocedez, S.J., Histoire de 
la théologie au XIXe® siécle, Desclee de 
Brouwer and Edition Universelle, Brus- 
sels and Paris, 1952, tome II: Epanouisse- 
ment de la théologie, 1831-1870, is of im- 
mense value in making understandable 
the nineteenth-century naturalist view 
that religious belief is inimical to hu- 
man reason and scientific method. The 
point of departure for many present-day 
strictures against religion is still the sit- 
uation in which fideism distrusted reason 
and ontologism permitted man to dispense 
with empirical investigation. 





New Christian Humanism 


A new age of Christendom, if it is to come, will be an age of recon- 
ciliation of that which was disjoined, the age of a “secular” Christian 
civilization, in which temporal things, philosophical and scientific reason, 
and civil society will enjoy their autonomy and at the same time recog- 
nize the quickening and inspiring role that spiritual things, religious 
faith, and the Church play from their higher plane. Then a Christian 
philosophy of life would guide a community vitally, not decoratively 
Christian, a community of human rights and of the dignity of the human 
person, in which men belonging to diverse racial stocks and to diverse 
spiritual lineages would work at a temporal common task which was truly 


human and progressive. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
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The conjunction of Christianity and hu- 
manism in America confronts the Christian 
thinker with taxing, but profoundly impor- 
tant theoretical and practical problems. 


} CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
: IN AMERICA 


; Lines of Inquiry 


JoHN CourTNEY Murray, §.J. 


i Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


N FEBRUARY 238, 1951, in his 
reply to the address of the new 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the 

Republic of Liberia, Pius XII made the 

point that 

} the profession of Christian truth and 
fidelity to the fundamental tenets of the 
Catholic faith are indissolubly bound up 
with the sincere and constant assertion of 

| human nature’s most authentic and ex- 

alted values. . . . True religion and pro- 
found humaneness are not rivals. They 
are sisters. ‘They have nothing to fear 
from one another, but everything to gain. 
Let each remain loyal to the law of its 
being, while it respects the vital needs 
and varied outward manifestations of the 
other, and the resultant harmonizing of 
two forces will endow any people engaged 
in the fulfillment of its appointed tasks 
with the most valuable incentives to real 
prosperity and solid progress. 

This statement touches firmly, con- 
fidently, though in general terms, upon 
the perennial problem of Christian hu- 
manism. The problem itself is trans- 
temporal because it is doctrinal, based 
upon the principles of being, in the 
present order of nature and of grace. 
At the same time, the precise manner 
in which the problem appears must vary 
from age to age, because the virtualities 
in it cannot become explicit in any one 
historical context. This will be clear to 
the reader of M. Francis Hermans’ four 
volumes on the doctrinal history of 
Christian humanism.* 






* Histoire Doctrinale de ’Humanisme Chré- 
tien. Casterman, Paris, 1948. 
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After World War I the problem came 
to the fore in Europe, as the last ves- 
tiges of Jansenism lost their tenacious 
hold on the Catholic conscience and as 
men of the Church undertook to define 
a more positive Catholic attitude to- 
wards what is called modern culture, 
after the lines of battle, as drawn in the 
nineteenth century, had ceased to mark 
real areas of conflict. The great crisis 
of World War II and the compelling 
necessity of some vision of a “new 
Christian order” gave further urgency 
to the problem. And it has been widely 
discussed in its various aspects, notably 
that of the theology of history and of 
“terrestrial realities,’ the concept of 
progress, the general significance of the 
dimension of time in its relation to the 
concept of “nature” and the life, both 
intellectual and spiritual, of grace, and 
the relation of science and the mastery 
it has achieved over the material world 
to the coming of the Kingdom. 


TRUE HUMAN VALUES 


The problem, as it exists in the 
United States, would seem to be the 
more acute in proportion as it is unrec- 
ognized. Obviously, the type of human- 
ism called ‘“‘classical” has had little 
influence on American culture. With 
us the problem has other roots. America 
represents a human achievement of a 
unique kind, not paralleled in history. 
In a quite different sense from France, 
America has been revolutionary, the 
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home of a revolution that at least claims 
to be permanent. The dynamism of this 
revolution has been an emphasis put by 
Americans on the assertion, which must 
be considered sincere and surely has 
been constant, of certain human values. 
The sheer constancy of the assertion of 
these values gives challenging point to 
the claim that they are authentically 
human. And a certain grandeur that 
invests the achievement which America 
has spread across the pages of history 
is proof that the values upon which the 
achievement drew for inspiration are 
exalted. 

There is undoubtedly an ambiguity 
about the American achievement. Is it 
altogether a human achievement? Or 
does it reveal traits of the inhuman, 
perhaps even the demonic? The ques- 
tions are valid, but they are in a sense 
peripheral to the central question which 
the achievement itself, in its present 
reality and in its promise of continuity, 
presents to the Christian conscience. 


I 


If the problem of Christian human- 
ism be the dual problem of accepting 
the human, as the human stands re- 
vealed in each particular historical 
juncture, and its transformation by the 
powers of faith and grace, then the 
question rises, whether, and in what 
sense, and to what degree this total res 
humana which America represents can 
and ought to be accepted, can and 
ought to be transformed? Is this res 
humana simply a rival to the res sacra 
which is Christianity? Or can they be 
made “‘sisters,” in Pius XII’s metaphor? 
Can the forces which lie behind each be 
so harmonized as to endow our people 
“with the most valuable incentives to 
real prosperity and solid progress”? Has 
America any significance in regard to 
the Christian man’s quest of an earthly 
culture at once human and Christian? 
Or do the colossal structures of tem- 
poral life erected by this national giant 
simply encumber the ground, as sheer 
obstacles to a progress that could merit 
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the qualification, “‘solid’’? 
we to do with this staggeringly enor. 
mous thing—reduce it all to ashes and 
lay other foundations for a different 


What are 


structure? Or can a program of ac. 
ceptance and transformation be justified 
in the light of Christian faith? 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
answer these questions. It is a slight 
paper with a more modest purpose— 
simply to indicate the problem, and 
then to present, as relevant to its solu- 
tion, the two lines or tendencies which 
the Christian intelligence has taken as 
it has reflected on the problem in its 
more general manner of presentation. 

The American problem can only be 
indicated, not constructed in its full 
detail. But the general architecture of 
it can be seen well enough if one looks 
for a moment at two things, the Ameri- 
can economy and the American political 
system. Together they have power- 
fully determined the ethos of American 
culture, formed the homo Americanus 
and shaped a special kind of institution- 
alized res humana. 

By “economy” here I mean that most 
intricate and powerful combination of 
science, technology and business which 
is perhaps the dominant and most char- 
acteristic aspect of the national life. 
(With business one should join adver- 
tising, as tail to the kite—though it 
would be hard to know which is tail 
and which is kite.) In the context of 
the problematic of Christian humanism, 
the American economy demands atten- 
tion perhaps chiefly by its unique his- 
torical claim to have abolished the 
problem of poverty. Not that poverty 
itself has yet been fully abolished. There 
are still “depressed areas” and under- 
privileged groups; and many of the 
families whose income lies below the 
1950 median of $3,319 know what 
poverty is. But, the claim of some 
goes, poverty as a problem has been 
abolished, in the sense that the means 
for its solution exist and are known. 
A general freedom from want is not a 
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politician’s promise but an economic 


certainty. 
FAVORABLE SITUATION 

This is, if you will, an accomplish- 
ment of the material order; but its 
moral implications are extensive. It 
means, in the first place, that the 
American people as a whole possesses, 
or has within reach, that minimum of 
material abundance which is necessary 
for the practice of virtue. Here is a 
greatly human goal. The shackles of a 
secular fear, that has weighed heavily 
on mankind throughout its history, 
have been struck off, or loosened, in 
one vast. quarter of the globe. How 
far want and the fear of want have 
been destructive of the human soul, 
and how far they have been sanctifying, 
would be a nice, and likewise an impos- 
sible, judgment. In any event, judg- 
ment on the validity of freedom from 
want as a human goal must be clear 
and affirmative. Christian thought does 
not consider poverty as a good in itself. 

This raises the question, what is to 
be the Christian judgment upon that 
great res humana, that sprawling prod- 
uct of human energies, the American 
economy, which has wrought this hu- 
man achievement and reached this hu- 
man goal? In itself it appears as a 
force for humanism against a force that 
is in itself dehumanizing. Does one 
accept this res humana or not? Or, if 
this disjunction is too violent, what is 
the Christian attitude? Even if the 
acceptance is reserved, what is the pro- 
gram of transformation? In the form 
of the American economy, “nature” 
confronts grace. It is in the milieu 
generated by this thing of nature that 
grace must work. Must it here work 
against nature? Or is this thing of 
nature something that grace can per- 
fect? 

In sheer point of fact, the Church in 
America has accepted this thing which 
is the American economy. Her life, 
the life of grace, is tied to it in multi- 
ple respects. It is, in fact, the thing that 
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has given peculiarity both to the cer- 
tain institutions of the American Cath- 
olic Church and to certain forms of 
Catholic life. The major instance is 
the whole system of Catholic educa- 
tion, supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the faithful, who have 
found in it a means of professing their 
faith and expressing their spirit of 
charity and sacrifice. Catholic educa- 
tion in its present many-storied struc- 
ture would be impossible apart from 
the American economy, the wealth it 
has created and the wide distribution 
of this wealth that it has operated. Im- 
portant alterations in the economy (not 
to speak of changes in the tax struc- 
ture) could deal a serious blow to the 
res sacra which is Catholic education. 
Other institutions of the Church’s apos- 
tolate would be similarly affected; the 
involvement of any large diocese in the 
workings of the American economy is 
fairly deep. 


CHURCH AND WORLD 


Is there then some manner of “‘sister- 
hood” here, to be frankly recognized? 
Has grace struck an accord with na- 
ture? Certainly the Christian and the 
human are here entangled; but how are 
they related? And what duties toward 
the furtherance of this thing of nature, 
which itself furthers the work of grace, 
are engendered? The problem, as thus 
put, is indeed on the institutional level; 
but thence it goes to the depths of the 
Christian conscience. 

It might also be noted that here is 
an aspect of the Church’s alliance with, 
and to that extent dependence on, the 
people and their energies, which is a 
unique characteristic of American 
Catholicism. In this it stands in con- 
trast to its European ancestor, whose 
tradition has been one of alliance with, 
and to that extent dependence on, gov- 
ernment and its favors, for the material 
support which the Church (as an insti- 
tution that occupies ground in this 
world) inevitably needs. Again, impor- 
tant alterations in the structure of the 
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economy, in the direction of “state 
socialism” (using the term only descrip- 
tively) could subtly alter the relation 
of the Christian people to the institu- 
tions of the Church. And this change 
would in turn subtly qualify in new 
fashion the life of the Church in 
America — whether desirably or not, 
that is the question. 

A problem similarly appears when one 
considers the American political sys- 
tem. The essential peculiarity of the 
system has not been the assertion that, 
in the words of John Locke, “‘the peo- 
ple shall be judge” of “the prince and 
the legislative act,” nor in the determi- 
nation that government shall be by 
the people. The Middle Ages knew 
the meaning of the sovereignty of the 
people and acknowledged that a sense of 
justice presumed to be resident in the 
people empowers them to judge the 
prince and the legislative act. The 
genius of the American system lies 
rather in the bold answer given to the 
urgent nineteenth- century question, 
“Who are the people?” After some ini- 
tial hesitation America replied forth- 
rightly, “Everybody, on a footing of 
equality.” This is a greatly humanist 
statement, pregnant with an acceptance 
of the human that was unique in his- 
tory. This answer denied that the 
people are the great beast of aristocratic 
theory. It also denied that the people 
are immature children, as in the theories 
of the enlightened despot, who reserved 
to himself, as Father and King of the 
nation-family, the total ius politiae and 
the right of spiritual and political tute- 
lage over his subject-children. The 
American proposition asserted that the 
people can live a life of reason, exercise 
their birthright of freedom and assume 
responsibility for the judgment, direc- 
tion and correction of the course of 
public affairs. It implied that there is 
an authentic and exalted human value 
in this commission to the people of the 
right of self-government. 

On this premise the American system 
made government simply an instru- 
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mental function of the body politic for 


a set of limited purposes. Its compe- 
tence was confined to the political as 
such and to the promotion of the pub- 
lic welfare of the community as a 
political, i.e., lay, community. In par- 
ticular, its power of censoring or 
inhibiting utterance was cut to a 
minimum, and it was forbidden to be 
the secular arm of any church. In 
matters spiritual the people were com- 
mitted to their freedom, and religion 
was guaranteed full freedom to achieve 
its own task of effecting the spiritual 
liberation of man. To this task the 
contribution of the state would be 
simply rendering assistance in the 
creation of those conditions of freedom, 
peace and public prosperity in which 
the spiritual task might go forward. 


MUST EVALUATE 


Within the problematic of a Chris- 
tian humanism the question here is 
whether this concept of the people in 
their relation to the temporal power 
can and ought to be accepted. Can 
the human value in the statement that 
the people shall judge the prince and 
the legislative act—as well as elect him, 
limit his powers and direct the manner 
of their exercise—be affirmed? Can all 
its implications be loyally accepted? 
Nature has made the statement. Is the 
work of grace one of contradiction, or 
of transformation? And what is the 
program? 

Heretofore the program has been 
somewhat ambivalent. The American 
political idea and the _ institutions 
through which it wofks have been ac- 
cepted in practice, rather completely 
and perhaps naively. At the same time 
there has been an implied condemnation 
of the system in theory. However, the 
condemnation appeals to the stand taken 
by the Church against Jacobin democ- 
racy, the type of government based on 
radically rationalist principles that 
emerged from the French revolution, 
and yet the condemnation fails to take 
into account the fact that the Ameri- 
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can political system and its institutions 
are not of Revolutionary and Jacobin 
inspiration, however much the ideas of 
Continental Liberalism and certain de- 
rivations from them may have been, 
and are, current in American society. 
The question now is whether this am- 
bivalent attitude is any longer either 
intellectually or morally respectable, 
whether it takes proper account of the 
realities in the situation and of the spe- 
cial affirmation of the human that 
America has historically made. 


One further area of the problem may 
be noted with a brevity not commen- 
surate with its importance. America 
illustrates in uniquely striking fashion 
the commonplace that there has been a 
constantly ascending progress in man’s 
knowledge and control of nature. The 
human creature has followed a steady 
upward curve in the development of 
his creativeness in the use of matter. 
The “Cartesian dream’” has steadily as- 
sumed real substance. The contrast in 
the matter of man’s spiritual and moral 
progress is a commonplace, but the fact 
of material progress remains. And it is 
visible in America almost to the point 
of shockingness. What then is the 
value of all this in terms of the coming 
of the Kingdom? Nature is making 
resounding assertions and writing a rec- 
ord of enormous scientific and indus- 
trial achievement. What is the answer 
of grace to these assertions, and the 
judgment of faith upon these achieve- 
ments? 

All this has been said simply to show 
that sufficient evidence confronts us to 
make us realize that the problem of a 
Christian humanism is really in our 
midst in an indigenous form, not else- 
where paralleled. A practical consider- 





‘ “T perceived it to be possible to arrive at 
knowledge highly useful in life; and in 
room of the speculative philosophy usu- 
illy taught in the schools, to discover a 
practical, by means of which . . . [we 
might] render ourselves the lords and 
possessors of nature.” Discourse on 
Method, Part VI, John Veitch, tr., J. M. 
Dent, London, 1946, p. 49. 
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ation gives the problem added urgency. 
Lengthy and deliberate cultivation of a 
mystique de la terre has tended to par- 
alyze the action of any specifically 
Christian mystique. Affirmation of the 
res humana, once made in the context 
of belief in God and an all-ruling moral 
order, has gone over into exclusive af- 
firmation of the res Huius saeculi, under 
ignorance or even denial of the trans- 
cendent. Belief in man has proved, 
with some groups, to be an enemy of 
belief in God. The cultivation of hu- 
man values by human energies, under 
no appeal to higher sanction or assist- 
ance, has found as its counterpart the 
theory that all values are simply im- 
manent in man and have no transcend- 
ent reference. A mentality has been 
created to which the idea of the abso- 
lute is a horror. We have even heard 
from our highest court of law, sup- 
posedly the last rampart of the values 
by which our society lives, the dictum 
that our only absolute is the belief that 
there is no absolute. 

In the face of these aberrations and 
the presently almost palpable corrup- 
tion of the intellectual and moral cli- 
mate that they have induced, the 
temptation has been felt to utter pro- 
phetic condemnaton of the total res 
humana which America represents, as 
corrupt in root as well as branch. The 
sequel to this condemnation, some may 
feel, can only be withdrawal from the 
doomed city —a spiritual withdrawal, 
made as completely as it is possible to 
make it. Nature as well as history is 
to be refused and denied. And the 
energies of the spiritually withdrawn 
are to be spent solely in the search for 
the Kingdom of God, whose coming is 
not upon this earth. 


FLIGHT FROM WORLD 


This temptation, I say, is felt. There 
are among us signs of an integrist move- 
ment which looks upon nature and his- 
tory as evil, for which the Church is 
not Catholic enough and which has its 
perfect reply in Cardinal Suhard’s 
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Growth or Decline. And there are the 
beginnings of an American Catholic 
Right, with an historically unique and 
curious mentality. The Old French 
Catholic Right, for instance, firmly be- 
lieved that the spiritual fortunes of the 
Church were wedded to the earthly 
fortunes of monarchy. The new Ameri- 
can Catholic Right believes that the 
fortunes of the Church—and of the in- 
dividual soul—are completely divorced 
from all manner of earthly fortunes. 
The former attitude had its roots in 
history, in the long alliance of the 
Church with monarchy; it erred against 
the transcendence of the Church to po- 
litical forms. At least, the error was 
clear and the reasons for it understand- 
able. The latter attitude also has its 
roots in history, in the secular separa- 
tion of Catholics from the main cur- 
rents of national life, which has helped 
to induce a certain abstractionism of 
thought. How this attitude is to be 
reconciled with the immanence of the 
Church in history does not appear. The 
attitude is not yet clear and the rea- 
sons for it are difficult to understand. 
An observer may therefore say that 
there are discernible in the United 
States certain signs of the two orienta- 
tions that Catholic thought has taken, 
as it has faced the problem of a Chris- 
tian humanism. But neither of the 
orientations — participation vs. with- 
drawal—is clearly defined or fully rea- 
soned. Each of them ought to be, and 
it might help in this direction to look 
briefly at these two orientations. One 
looks towards what may be called an 
eschatological humanism; the other, to- 
wards an incarnational humanism. 


II 


The first orientation makes its dom- 
inant appeal to Scripture, and its em- 
phases coincide with certain scriptural 
emphases upon fundamental aspects of 
the res christiana. The first emphasis is 
upon the fact that in the present order 
the end of man is transcendent to any 
end that man himself might envisage. 
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The human purpose, as set by grace, not 
only extends beyond time and earth; it 
also looks to fulfillment in a manner of 
perfection that, properly speaking, is 
not worked out but received as a gift. 
This perfection will lie in seeing God 
as He is in Himself, in knowing and 
loving Him by grace as He knows and 
loves Himself by nature. This perfec- 
tion will be indeed a perfection of the 
human, but it is discontinuous with all 
purely human effort. By the same token, 
heaven, the state of this perfection, is 
radically discontinuous with history, 
the arena of human effort and achieve- 
ment. And even history has a Master 
who causes all things within it to work 
together towards a good that is not of 
this world and that lies beyond human 
desire and striving. The meaning of 
history lies in the Pauline “‘mystery,” 
the hidden divine action, the ever- 
renewed act of divine power whereby 
the Kingdom of God comes. The King- 
dom is not built from below, nor does 
it repose upon any cornerstone laid by 
human hands. It is a divine act; it is 
an irruption from above. 

And this City of God is the proper 
city of man. Within the earthly City 
man is an alien; it is not his home, he 
does not find his family there, he is no 
longer even native to it, for he has been 
reborn. At best, he is a pilgrim in its 
streets, a man in passage, restless to be 
on the way toward the Holy City that 
is his goal. While he lingers, almost 
literally overnight, his attitude is one 
of waiting and expectancy. He can 
strike no roots; for the soil is not such 
as could nourish the life he cherishes. 
Indeed, ever before his eyes is the dies 
Domini, the day of the Great Catastro- 
phe, when all the laborious magnificence 
of this man-built City will suddenly 
vanish, as the ground beneath its seem- 
ingly solid substance is withdrawn. 
Abruptly, there will be an end; this 
City will no longer be. And that which 
is will be only He Who Is, with those 
who are in Him. In these perspectives, 
only those human values are worth af- 
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firming which grace itself evokes; all 
others will end in insubstantial ashes. 
All true humanism is therefore escha- 
tological; the only true human values 
are those which are supernatural and 
eternal. 


WORKS OF WORLD 


The works of earth, the objects upon 
which human energies may be poured 
out, the multiplicity of tasks which 
make up the whole human cultural en- 
terprise—upon these the judgment of 
the early hermits is still fundamentally 
valid. They are the works of time, only 
valuable because they fill in the time of 
waiting. The old monk wove a basket 
one day; the next day he unwove it. 
The basket itself did not matter; but 
the weaving and unweaving of it served 
as a means of spending an interval, nec- 
essary to the frail human spirit, between 
periods of performance of the only task 
that did matter, the contemplation of 
heavenly things. Only the making of a 
soul was the true human value; for the 
rest, what did it matter whether one 
wove baskets or wrought whole civiliza- 
tions? 

Again, the eschatological view lays 
emphasis upon sin as a permanent hu- 
man fact that casts a shadow of ambig- 
uity over all human achievements, 
whatever the purity of their concep- 
tion. If sin be not overcome by grace, 
and a new principle of life imparted to 
man by God, even the highest human 
virtues are but splendida vitia. Even 
when sin is overcome and man is healed 
by the grace of redemption, he is not 
made whole, made fully “continent” in 
the Augustinian sense—with all his en- 
ergies permanently unified upon the 
Still (so runs the theme of St. 
Augustine upon which all Christian 
writers have played their variations) 
man does not fully know himself, nor 


good. 


is he master of circumstance. He has 
dominion over his acts, not over 
their consequences, which can run 


on inexorably out to the limits of 
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that solidary unit which is humanity. 
How then shall man know that this res 
humana, over which he sincerely and 
laboriously works, will retain the hu- 
manity of his intention and not be un- 
recognizably disfigured, once it has 
escaped his control and is loose in a 
world of shaping circumstance? 

Sin is a constant. Matter is resistant 
to human purposes, cursed in man’s 
work. And there is a Principle of Evil 
abroad, an enemy of human nature, who 
can organize even the good that men 
do into a pattern of evil, sow tares 
among their wheat and send fish of poi- 
soned flesh into the nets which they let 
down to gather food for mankind. All 
the works of sinful man are ambiguous; 
they stand under the judgment of God. 
The divine promise is not of peace but 
the sword; and the thrust of the pun- 
ishing sword is into the very marrow of 
the human—into the mysterious place 
of division between flesh and spirit, 
whence sin takes its origin. 

How then shall man promise himself 
that he will create the human, only the 
human? The very promise is prideful. 
Humanism is a goal that only pride can 
conceive. At the very moment when 
the structure of it was complete, its 
very weight would bring it down. 


LAW OF DEATH 


Finally, the eschatological view lays 
emphasis on the central truth that 
Christianity is the Cross. And the 
Cross represents the inversion of all hu- 
man values. The human is put to 
death; and out of the death comes life. 
Darkness overtakes the light; and in 
that moment the light disperses the 
darkness. The truth goes down to de- 
feat; and that is its hour of victory. 
The Kingdom is refused; and thus it 
comes. Earthly hopes find their defin- 
itive disappointment; and out of their 
wreckage there rises by the sole power 
of God a new hope, glorious, immortal, 
the creation of the Spirit. 

Moreover, the crucifixion was not 
only an act in history; it was also the 
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utterance of a judgment and the pro- 
mulgation of a law. The law says that 
he who would save his life must lose it; 
the things of this life have their value 
in that they provide the material for 
renouncement. Only through this re- 
nouncement, this acceptance of a simil- 
itude of Christ’s death, is there resur- 
rection to the true life. The judgment 
permanently shatters the illusion that 
is nonetheless a permanent temptation 
of the human spirit—to want salvation 
to come here on earth in some manner 
of new or renewed ‘“‘Kingdom of Israel,” 
a realm of peace and plenty, ruled by 
the elect of God. In these perspectives 
the true man appears as the homo coel- 
estis, who has eaten his Pasch, accom- 
plished his transitus, gone over through 
a death into the life that is really life. 

These, briefly, are the dominant ac- 
cents in the doctrine of eschatological 
humanism. Pushed to the extreme, the 
conclusion would be that man not only 
may in fact neglect, but even should 
by right neglect, what is called the cul- 
tural enterprise—the cultivation of 
science and the arts, the pursuit of 
human values by human energies, the 
work of civilization—in order to give 
undivided energies to the invisible 
things of the spirit. No Christian of 
course draws this extreme conclusion 
and makes it a law for humanity, 
though individuals may hear it, in one 
or other form, as the word of God to 
them, and hearken to it, and be God’s 
witnesses to the oneness of the one 
thing necessary, by the completeness of 
their contempt for the world. 


Ill 


The tendency towards an incarna- 
tional humanism is founded on accents 
laid on other, and no less Christian, 
principles. The end of man, it asserts, 
is indeed transcendent, supernatural; 
but it is an end of man and in its 
achievement man truly finds the per- 
fection of his nature. Grace perfects 
nature, does not destroy it— this is the 
central point of emphasis. There is in- 
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deed a radical discontinuity between 
nature and grace, but nature does not 
therefore become irrelevant to grace, 
There must be no Lutheranism, which 
would fix a great gulf of division 
between orders that are only distinct. 
Again, the perfect man of St. Paul will 
achieve the fullness of his age and 
stature only in heaven and not in his- 
tory; nonetheless he grows in history. 
The Body of Christ is really a-building 
here in time. And its growth is that of 
a Body, not simply of a soul. There 
must be no Platonism, which would 
make man only a soul. The res sacra 
which grace would achieve is likewise 
a res humana in the full sense. 

In the stage of growth proper to its 
earthly pilgrimage the Body of Christ 
finds organic place for developed human 
values. It carries on the mission of 
Christ: “salvum facere id quod peri- 
erat.” And that which perished was not 
only a soul, but man in his composite 
unity, and the material universe too, 
in that its relation of subjection to man 
was shattered and it fell into a mys- 
terious slavery of disobedience to human 
purposes, from which it longs for de- 
liverance. 

The Church then is catholic in her 
redemptive scope; all men are to be 
saved, all that is human is to be saved. 
There is indeed to be a war upon the 
flesh, but in order that the body may 
be dignified. The Christian heart must 
cultivate a contempt for the world, but 
diligently cherish its reverence for the 
work of the Creator, who is Creator 
not only of heaven but of the earth, 
of the visible as well as the invisible. 
In order to protect the true meaning of 
the doctrine of sacrifice, its premises 
must be strongly affirmed—that the life 
which one loses, gives up, renounces, is 
a good life. Otherwise the losing of it 
would not be a saving loss but a sheer 
loss, a destruction and not a redemption 
(one would not and could not “buy 
back” that which was destroyed as of 
no value). 
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Therefore in the perspectives of an 
incarnational humanism there is a place 
for all that is natural, human, terres- 
trial. The heavens and the earth are 
not destined for an eternal dust-heap, 
but for a transformation. There will be 
a new heaven and a new earth; and 
those who knew them once will recog- 
nize them, for all their newness. 

Again, this view emphasizes the 
Christian doctrine of merit and its im- 
plications. Gratiam non propter merita 
dari, grace is unmerited—the Augustin- 
ian adage is still a battle-cry against 
permanent Pelagian naturalism. None- 
theless there is such a thing as merit. 
And if the doctrine be transposed from 
out of a purely juridical universe of 
discourse, it means that human effort 
remains real and really valuable, integ- 
rally itself, though now necessarily sit- 
uated at the interior of a larger unity 
of action wherein the divine motion re- 
tains the primacy. The doctrine asserts 
the essential soundness of human na- 
ture, which is sinful but not corrupt. 
And it carries the heart-lifting implica- 
tion which Irenaeus enforced against 
Gnostic Manichaeism: “Materia capax 
salutis.” 

PLACE FOR “WORKS” 

There is the further implication that 
all that is good in the order of nature 
and of human and terrestrial values 
“merits” doing, and the doing of it can 
be meritorious, salvific of the doer and 
incorporative of the thing done into the 
one overarching Christian endeavor, the 
bringing of all things under the head- 
ship of Christ. The Christian takes the 
Pauline phrase in its full universality. 
For him the development of the nat- 
ural and the human is not an effort 
apart from the intention of grace; it is 
a part of this intention. The two ef- 
forts of nature and of grace are not 
indeed continuous and of the same 
order; but they are in themselves re- 
lated and they can be related in the one 
intention of the Christian man. 

Though nature stands in no relation 
of proper causality to grace, it is both 
MAY-JUNE, 1953 


dispositive and disponible in regard of 
grace. The supernatural is not the same 
as the miraculous. It does not follow 
upon nature, but it does not go against 
nature. There must be disposition of 
the subject, whether the subject is an 
individual to be interiorly justified, or 
a civilization to be rectified in its man- 
ner of organization. The concept of 
the praeparatio evangelica is a valid one; 
it implies the value and the providential 
character of human cultural effort. 
God, the Father of all, does indeed fix 
by His own authority the times and 
the season; but their advent is not 
wholly unrelated to the strivings of 
men. 

Furthermore, this incarnational hu- 
manism stresses the fact that He who 
entered the stream of history as its Re- 
deemer is the Logos, Eternal Reason. 
Through His Spirit He is still imma- 
nent in history, there to do a work of 
reason—that work of reason which is 
justice, and that work of pacification 
which is in turn the work of justice. 
Hence all efforts, by whomsoever put 
forth, toward the rationalization of hu- 
man society, its “justification” and its 
pacification, are put forth in the line of 
action of the Logos Himself and He is 
in mysterious alliance with them. That 
kingdoms should be magna latrocinia is 
not inevitable; nor is the civil power 
an institution simply for the punish- 
ment of sin—a divine instrument to 
whose actions, even when unjust, man 
must attribute justice. What we know 
as “the state,” the order of law and 
justice, is in its own sphere ministerial 
to the action of the Logos. It does not, 
and may not attempt to, lead men to 
the eternal life of grace; only Christ, 
as Son and Head of the Church, has 
that power. But it does and must lead. 
men to the life of reason; and in this 
sense its humanizing action is partici- 
pative in the action of Christ, as Logos 
and King of kings. 

RELIGION’S CULTURAL ROLE 

Finally, an incarnational humanism 
appeals to history and sees in history a 
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manner of law. The fact is that Chris- 
tianity did give rise to a culture, to an 
enormous explosion of human effort 
that altered the face even of this earth. 
This was not its primal mission, of 
course; but, as Leo XIII loved to repeat, 
Christianity could not have operated 
more beneficial effects upon the whole 
process and order of human living- 
together, if it had been instituted pre- 
cisely for this purpose. Christianity 
freed man from nature by teaching him 
that he has an immortal soul, which is 
related to matter but not immersed in 
it or enslaved to its laws. Christianity 
released man from a Greek bondage to 
history and its eternal cyclic returns. 
It taught him his own uniqueness, his 
own individual worth, the unity of his 
own person, the equality of all men, 
the unity of the human race. 

On the impulse of these lessons he set 
about building himself a world in which 
he might as a man and a Christian, 
in the enjoyment of his birthright of 
freedom and in the discharge of the re- 
sponsibility this birthright imposed 
upon him. He assumed in fact the post 
that is his by right—that of being lord 
of the world, endowed with the intel- 
ligence to understand its laws and proc- 
esses and harness its energies to his own 
purposes. 

History shows that the whole cul- 
tural enterprise was not unrelated in its 
origins to Christianity. And history 
proves too that it was not unrelated to 
Christianity in its finality. The faith 
was once supported by a civilization. It 
does not, if you will, absolutely need 
this support—at least the individual 
Christian does not. He can live the 
Christian life amid the barren horror of 
a concentration camp. But the Church, 
the community of the faithful, not all 
of whom are heroes, does need this man- 
ner of support. And therefore the cre- 
ation of a temporal order of justice and 
civic fraternity has been a humanistic 
aspiration connatural to the Christian 
heart. The aspiration is never Utopian. 
The Christian knows how intertwined 
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are the human and the sinful; how “the 
Christian world” is not “‘the Church” 


and cannot be. 
order are therefore always ambiguou;; 
but they are human _ achievements, 
Their value is real, if limited, and is not 
to be undermined by any exaggerations 
of the Christian contempt for the 
world. In their humanism they are 
Christian achievements. 

Here then, in very brief compass, are 
the two general orientations which 
Christian thought has taken as it has 
meditated on the problem of a Chris- 
tian humanism. It is obvious that the 
doctrines upon which the tendencies 
respectively rest are not mutually ex- 
clusive; these doctrines are integral to 
the Gospel and complementary to each 
other. However, the emphases made in 
the eschatological view are exclusive of 
those made in the incarnational view; 
and each set of emphases, when really 
lived, results in a distinct style of life, 
The choice of emphasis is one of the 
privileges of Christian freedom. Every 
Christian must make the effort to live 
out of the whole Gospel. However, 
each Christian is limited as a man, and 
the lines of the structure which grace 
erects must somehow be obedient to the 
contours of individual human nature 
Each Christian has his gift from God, 
Who would have each man wholly His 
witness but not necessarily a witness to 
the whole of Him. Only the Church 
herself as the community of the faith- 
ful, in her many-splendored variety, is 
witness to the whole counsel of God. 
And even she, while still i via, is this 
manner of witness only imperfectly. 
There can therefore be no question of 
dissolving either one of these two ten- 
dencies and the style of life it creates. 


BALANCE NEEDED 


Finally, there are risks inherent in 
each tendency. An eschatological hu- 
manism runs the risk of entrusting the 
fortunes of this world and the forms of 
all its institutions to the dubious wis- 
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dom of the unregenerate. And this 
would condemn the faithful to live in 
conditions of barbarism — perhaps the 
highly civilized barbarism which the 
wisdom of the flesh, making use of the 
instrumentalities of science, is capable 
of creating. The Egyptians can indeed 
accumulate great spoils; but as long as 
they remain only in Egyptian hands 
they can only help make Egypt a land 
of bondage. On the other hand, he who 
would seek to make his way toward the 
Kingdom of God and His grace through 
a search for the common good of the 
earthly City and an affirmation of the 
goods of nature is taking a long and 
difficult road. The effort to despoil the 
Egyptians can result in inner self- 
despoilment. 

All this and much more must be 
borne in mind when one approaches the 
problem of Christian humanism in its 
American position. Actually, there are 
two problems. First, is there a place 
in good theology for the human values 
which America has historically empha- 
sized? More practically, is a terrestrial, 
incarnational humanism possible within 
the conditions of society which the 
American emphasis tends to create? 
More important, can this manner of 
humanism be useful to the Christian in 
his specially Christian quest, the quest 
for sanctity? Are conditions of free- 
dom and great material prosperity val- 
uable only because they enlarge the op- 
portunities for Christian renouncement? 
Or are they simply analogous to that 
Ciceronian period in which the patrons 
of “devout humanism” preached? They 
preached in these cadences not because 
they are particularly “‘good in them- 
selves,” but merely in order to be heard 
and heeded in an age whose ear was at- 
tuned to the Ciceronian period. In 
application, have these conditions of 
freedom and prosperity simply an “‘as- 
postolic value,” such that one should 
simply “use” them as means to an end 
no more related to them than a Cicer- 
onian period is related to the Gospel 
message? On this hypothesis these so- 
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cial conditions, institutions, and ideals 
might well have only the character of 
a necessary evil. 

Or is this whole American situation 
and the humanism to which it tends 
and the style of life to which it leads 
capable of being affirmed as a human 
good, an end-in-itself—an intermediate 
end indeed, but not solely a means? 
(The question here obviously concerns 
only what is good and of human value 
in the total dynamism which creates 
what is called ‘the American situa- 
tion.”) Concretely, is the ideal of a 
“free people” and a “prosperous na- 
tion” a genuine value, a legitimate end 
to be striven for as good in itself? Or 
is it simply a means to an entirely dis- 
proportionate end, in the sense that a 
free people can protect the freedom of 
the Church and a wealthy nation can 
support her institutions? 


LINES OF QUERY 

The second problem is analogous but 
wider: what is the relation between ter- 
restrial and eschatological humanism? 
In other words, does the cultivation of 
human values by human energies de- 
ployed in an effort that is not directly 
aroused by grace but is open to its 
direction, once aroused—does this man- 
ner of humanism contribute to the 
coming of the Kingdom of God? Or 
is it fundamentally irrelevant—a form 
of basket weaving? To ask this, of 
course, is to raise the question of the re- 
lation between history and the Church 
—the relation between the great hu- 
man effort at unification, which is the 
basic cultural enterprise, and the divine 
effort of the Spirit, which is to “‘gather 
into one the scattered children of God.” 
This is indeed a mighty question. And 
to raise it is to invite to a journey down 
avenues of mystery, which, for all that, 
are legitimate avenues of reverent Chris- 
tian inquiry. 

It remains only to indicate the spirit 
of the inquiry, as set by the Church 
herself. In her doctrinal affirmations 
the Church is confident, even optimis- 
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tic. True religion and profound hu- 
maneness, she says, are not rivals but 
sisters, who have nothing to fear from 
each other but everything to gain. This 
is a very firm assertion. On the other 
hand, the Church is prudent, even cau- 
tious, in the area of practice. Her con- 
crete counsels to her children have not 
the same confidence as her doctrinal 
statements; they are touched with an 
accent of warning, even of fear. She 
boldly urges the truth; she carefully 
guides action. 

The reason for this difference in at- 
titude is clear. The wound of nature, 
which is our heritage from the original 
sin, makes itself felt in two lines—in 
the line of intelligence in its relation 





to the true, and in the line of the will 
in its relation to the good. But in the 
latter line the wound is more profound, 
mysterious, crippling. The will devi- 
ates from the good more easily and 
radically than the intelligence deviates 
from the true. Hence the Church 
stoutly defends reason and its powers 
of knowing and of harmonizing its 
knowledge with its Christian beliefs. 
She is less certain of man himself in his 
total being and less confident of his 
power to harmonize his whole human 
effort with his Christian faith, in that 
ever precarious synthesis known as a 
Christian humanism. It is in this same 
spirit of both confidence and prudence 
that the problem is to be approached. 





Free Choice and Man’s Growth 


Self-fulfillment for man, through the development and fulfillment of 
his impulses, is a task whose performance depends on his self-direction 
towards values corresponding to the physical and spiritual impulses which 
are constitutive of his nature and by the development of which he has 


to build his self. 


: age 
involves man’s personal responsibilities. 


Clearly, such self-direction towards self-fulfillment 


Man’s self-fulfillment is radi- 


cally a matter of his free choice of and of his free decision for values 
throughout all phases of his personal existence—economic, intellectual, 
moral, religious. 
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Man, a social being, can only achieve his 
full humanist destiny in a community shar- 
ing the human and supernatural ideals of 
Europe’s medieval Res Publica Christiana. 


SUCIAL CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


Men Must Become Men Together 


Epwarp DuFF 


Geneva, Switzerland 


“The great problem of our times is 
to refashion an organic society, a 
world in which social differences 
rest on real foundations and make 
for unity.” 


Gustave Thibon* 


I 

URS, it is commonly agreed, is 

an era of transition. The dy- 

ing world—many would hold 
that Hiroshima was its funeral pyre— 
is the universe of arrogant individual- 
ism with its unquestioning confidence 
in Progress ever-spiraling upward, in 
Science as the key to happiness and in 
ennobling Nationalism. The world 
struggling to be born? Who can say 
whether it will be the age of the stak- 
hanovite man, a nightmare epoch of 
state créches, Komsomols, antiseptic 
mating, the febrile scurry to meet work 
norms with autocriticism as the of- 
ficial analgesic, and spectacle trials the 
periodic therapy to speed up produc- 
tion, a squirrel cage existence relieved 
only by screams from the dank cellars 
of Lubjankas? Or will it be a new 
day of human cooperation, of shared 
responsibility and mutual aid, with the 
armory of technics obediently serving 
all peoples who recognize their es- 
sential solidarity? One thing is cer- 
tain: it will be an organized world, 
organized as a human community or a 


* Retour au Réel, Lardanchet, Lyon, 1943, 
p. 217. 
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concentration camp, its organization 
chosen or imposed. 


In a time of troubles it would be a 
foolhardy prophet who would predict 
the future forms of social organiza- 
tion of the world “struggling to be 
born,” much less attempt to assess the 
sap that will nourish its social tissues. 
A casual reading of historical trends 
makes manifest, however, that in- 
creased integration of mankind and its 
manufactures is inevitable and a uni- 
fying element (translate: religion), 
whether a politically promoted myth 
or a recovered moral awareness, will 
be forced into enslaved minds or found 
anew to cement the fabric of the new 
age. 

What man has made of man in mod- 
ern times is, in Mr. Norman Cousin’s 
apodictical judgment, to make himself 
“obsolete.” Stephen Spender briefs man- 
kind’s progress in a ghoulish quartrain: 


When we asked the way to Heaven 
They directed us instead 

To the padded room, the clinic 
And the little hangman’s shed. 


The juvenile boasting of the ‘weary 
but unyielding Atlas” of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s A Free Man’s Worship seems 
as dated and as theatrical and as ir- 
relevant as the strident summons to 
an empire in Africa of the late Signor 
Benito Mussolini. Desert sands have 
buried the monuments of Sacro Ego- 
ismo; the radioactive sands of Bikini 
grin mockingly at the puny protesta- 
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tions of an “unyielding Atlas” vaporized 
on an atoll. Individualism, unchecked 
by inner control, unrestrained by so- 
cial responsibility, has achieved its own 
annihilation. 


DREAM OF PROGRESS 


With brooding fears that the planet 
itself may be incinerated by madmen 
using hydrogen bombs as Roman can- 
dles, the Marquis de Condorcet’s re- 
luctant limitation of progress has an 
irony whose character would amuse 
Sophocles: 

Man’s perfectibility is really indefinite: 
the progress of this perfectibility, hence- 
forth independent of every power that 
might wish to arrest it, has no other term 
than the duration of this globe whereon 
nature has cast us.’ 

Equally absurd but equally terrify- 
ing with its evocation of the possibility 
of future human stock breeding was 
the confident affirmation of his fellow 
countryman, Edmond About: “It is 
to industry that we shall one day owe 
that we are all enlightened and all hon- 
est. It will make men without preju- 
dices and without vices as it has created 
bulls without horns: the miracle will 
not be greater.”” And how pitiable— 
and, given the forces he represented, 
how contemptible today —is the oro- 
tund oratory of Herbert Spencer, 
spokesman of nineteenth-century ideals: 

Progress is not an accident but a neces- 
sity. What we call evil and immorality 
must disappear. It is certain that man 
must be perfect. The ultimate develop- 
ment of the ideal man is certain—as cer- 
tain as any conclusion in which we place 
implicit faith; for instance, that all men 
will die... . Always today’s perfection is 
the mighty movement—towards complete 
independence and a more unmixed good.* 
There is nothing of the usable past 

in the counsels of such children dazzled 
by the new toys of science. The toys 


* Quoted, J. Maritain, Theonas, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1933, p. 117. 
* Ibid., p. 149. 


* Quoted in D. C. Somervell, English 
Thought in the 19th Century, Methuen & 
Co., London, 1929, p. 164. 
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were readily transformed into terrible 
engines of destruction and _ turned 
against their contrivers. Geared to- 
gether as ingenious machines, they an- 
swered no questions on their proper use 
nor how they might be mastered to 
serve man as man. Endlessly drop. 
ping gadgets into the trough, technol- 
ogy offered no indication of their just 
distribution nor how the needs of the 
swelling millions of the dispossessed 
were to be satisfied. 


The innocent prophets of the nine- 
teenth century were ignorant of the 
demoniac depths in man. Nor did they 
sense man’s ingrained urge to fellow- 
ship, his essential need of his fellows, 
For man is a creature fashioned for 
a community. The 19th century sub- 
stituted for the human community the 
aristocratic club, the revolutionary 
syndicat, the bleak chapel and the 
lengthening queue of the unemployed. 
Nature stultified, returned (as Juvenal 
promised) with a pitch-fork in the 
form of social cataclysms, endemic 
wars, colonial rebellions and the surg- 
ing demand for equality that swamped 
all the conventions of privilege and 
wrecked nicely-divided spheres of in- 
fluence. 


II 


There once was a human community, 
imperfect, tentative (sustained, if you 
like, by superstition, perpetrated by 
fraud). It is called in history the 
Res Publica Christiana. It broke up, 
destroyed—it is important to note— 
from within. Various causes have 
been suggested: the rise of new social 
classes to power, the dazzling and dis- 
tracting prospects of treasures in dis- 
tant lands. The essential cause lies 
deeper. It was an attack on the mind 
of the post-medieval man. It was 
mortal. In fracturing man from his 
metaphysical roots, it wrecked the in- 
tellectual and spiritual system that 
supported an organic social order and 
animated a human community. 
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It is unnecessary to romanticize the 
Middle Ages, to join “the Mass and 
Maypole” school of history (the phrase 
is Professor Douglas Bush’s) in session 
at poetic bierfest. It was a time of 
cruelty, political chicanery and eco- 
nomic inequality—which is to say man- 
kind was infected in those days, too, 
with the effects of Original Sin. While 


| social justice was the objective of the 


guilds with their regulation of produc- 
tion, prices and consumption, monop- 
oly frequently made it impossible for 
journeymen to become independent and 
for apprentices to become journeymen. 
A proletariat was thus created whose 
poverty can be guessed from the esti- 
mated average of unemployment at 11 
per cent.* 

The Res Publica Christiana was, how- 
ever, a society whose tissues were 
strung on commonly accepted concep- 
tions of the meaning of man and his 
destiny. A human community sup- 

y sup 
poses allegiance to ends worthy of man, 
it requires acknowledgment of sanc- 
tions that respect man’s free will. With 
simplicity as well as clarity, a master 
as well as a maker of that world set 
down for the guidance of a future 
leader of that society, the primary basis 
of the normal bond of human unity. 
Thus St. Thomas: 

It is natural for man to be a social and 
political animal, to live in a group, even 
more than all other animals as the very 
needs of his nature indicate. For all other 
animals nature has prepared food, hair 
as a covering, teeth, horns, claws as a 
means of defense, or at least speed in 
flight. Man, on the other hand, was 
created without any natural provision for 
these things. But instead of them all he 
was endowed with reason by the use of 
which he could procure all these things 
for himself by the use of his hands. But 
one man alone is not able to procure them 
all for himself; for one man could not 
sufficiently provide for life unassisted. It 
is, therefore, natural that man should live 
in company with his fellows.® 


J]. Messner, Social Ethics, Herder, St. 
Louis, 1948, p. 262. 


le Regimine Principum, Translation by 
G. P. Phelan, New York, 1938, lib. 1, c.l. 
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MAN GROWS BY COOPERATION 
Almost as radically as food and pro- 


tection, man needs intellectual guid- 
ance, moral stimulation, encouragement 
and occasions to serve others: all the 
opportunities and resources that asso- 
ciation with his fellows alone supplies. 
Nor is it mere passive association that 
is demanded by man’s nature but an 
effortful social collaboration produc- 
ing the common good—a thing sepa- 
rate from the sum of individual private 
interests in whose ambience the full 
dignity and rich fulfillment of man 
as man alone can be reached. Author- 
ity anchored ultimately in God directs 
the workings of this social collaboration, 
declaring the rules to which the social 
conduct of men must conform. Con- 
forming one’s self to such rules, col- 
laborating in the building of the Tem- 
poral City, no matter what one’s func- 
tion in society, brings happiness and 
the blessing of man’s Maker who cre- 
ated him in such wise that he would 
find his completion in cooperating with 
others. The social unity of the Tem- 
poral City was paralleled by another 
and a deeper unity in a supernatural 
society to which God called men, sup- 
plying them incessantly with grace to 
enable them to make the transient trac- 
tions of daily life fruitful for eternity. 
For man’s ultimate fulfillment comes 
only after death; his present social con- 
course is a preparation and a strict 
probation. 

Such were the premises of the Res 
Publica Christiana. The destruction of 
these convictions alienated man from 
his fellows, blinded him to his social 
responsibilities and the source of his 
rights, left him without function and 
delivered him over to the manifold 
tyrannies of the modern age. The proc- 
ess was not immediate but it was inex- 
orable and its end result inevitable. 
Christopher Dawson has pointed out 
that our era 


. . . lives on the spiritual capital that 
it has inherited from Christian civiliza- 
tion and as this is exhausted something 
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else must take its place. Once society 
is launched on the path of secularization 
[the denial of the spiritual premises of 
the human community] it cannot stop in 
the halfway house of liberalism, it must 
go on to the bitter end, whether that end 
be communism or some alternative type 
of totalitarian secularism.° 


Il 


A German monk, impelled by in- 
tensely felt personal religious exigencies, 
led the frontal attack on the founda- 
tions that sustained the Res Publica 
Christiana. Intending to eliminate spir- 
itual exploitation, Luther’s ideas under- 
mined the basis of social cooperation 
and ultimately undid the social co- 
hesion a human community supposes. 
The medieval picture of a pilgrim- 
age of the immense family of the faith- 
ful working its way home to heaven, 
each striving at his own place in the 
line of march, under the hierarchy of 
divinely assigned guides to whom has 
been entrusted the maps of the route 
and the provisions for the journey was 
replaced by a multitude of private uni- 
verses inhabited only by _ separate, 
shivering souls sobbing in isolation on 
the strong shoulders of the Savior. 

Human effort of social collaboration, 
the religious revolution declared, did 
not count for salvation; social institu- 
tions were the product of sin. (The 
spirit of Geneva was more actively ac- 
commodating to human cupidity. With 
prosperity the sign of divine predilec- 
tion, the acquisition of wealth became 
not a temptation but a moral duty.) 
The hurly-burly of the soiling and spir- 
itually purposeless world of commerce 
and politics might be scorned, but it 
did not disappear merely because one 
sought a salvation that by-passed all 
human mediation, all social involve- 
ment. If society had no spiritual sig- 
nificance, if its proper ordering was 
not divinely indicated in the nature 
even of sinful man, power was anyone’s 
game, and Machiavelli soon taught his 


® Religion and the Modern State, Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1935, p. 65. 
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Prince tricks based on different premises 
than St. Thomas had expounded to his 
Prince in an earlier Italy. It was in- 
evitable, as Professor R. H. Tawney 
makes clear, that 
. authority expelled from the altar, 
finds a new and securer home upon the 
throne. The maintenance of Christian 
morality is to be transferred from the dis- 
credited ecclesiastical authorities to the 
hands of the state. Skeptical as to the 
existence of unicorns and salamanders, 

the age of Machiavelli and Henry VIII 

found food for its credulity in the worship 

of that rare monster, the God-fearing 

Prince.’ 

Now Machiavelli, as the English 
critic Bonamy Dobree observes in a 
luminous essay, “was no fanatic; he 
merely told the truth about human- 
ity.”* To be shocked at his cynicism, 
his low appraisal of human motives, to 
accuse him (as Lord Morley did) of 
seeing only half the truth about hu- 
man nature is to suppose that a shrewd 
and sophisticated Italian would be 
taken in by “‘the myth of human good- 
ness which for liberal thought replaces 
the belief in Divine Grace.” 


MARCH OF WAR 


The Prince needed money to prose- 
cute his wars, civil wars, now, within 
the rent Res Publica Christiana. Ethi- 
cal restrictions on finance fell before 
martial ambitions and allied commercial 
cupidity. Later the Prince’s subjects 
would fall in windrows answering the 
maddening tattoo of two little sticks 
drumming on a stretched calf-skin, 
summoning them to give their lives for 
the glory of their nation and the ag- 
grandizement of its ruler, but before 
that new myths must be given time to 
burgeon. 

There was the myth of the natural 
goodness of man, corrupted only by the 
artificialities of society, stultified by all 
restrictions. There was the myth of 


7 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, New 
American Library, New York, 1947, p. 90. 

® The Lamp and the Lute, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1929, p. 131. 
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intellectual emancipation, with autono- 
mous man the measure of all things, 
bound by no rules not of his own mak- 
ing. Freed from the tyranny of super- 
stition, with his horizon narrowed to 
the reach of his senses and the range 
of human experience, the man of the 
Enlightenment scoffed at the possibility 
of superterrestrial reality. There were, 
indeed, regular occurrences in nature to 
be studied and their workings exploit- 
ed but scarcely laws to which men 
must submit their free will. All laws 
were arbitrary conventions. Nature, 
seriously studied, taught one how to 
make a multitude of things by ma- 
chinery. It appeared that massed ma- 
chinery also made profound social 
changes, drawing (and finally driving) 
men from the land to tend the gears 
and looms and furnaces of industry 
while the levers controlling the opera- 
tion remained in the hands of fewer 
and fewer men who lived apart and 
dealt in the new symbols of power 
called paper. 

This new realm of power, beyond 
the reach of a banished social control, 
was supported by the myth of the 
homo economicus, a bloodless being 
moved only by interests of temporal 
gratification formerly called greed. 
Covetousness, as one of the seven cap- 
ital sins, had been exiled, but its con- 
sequences spawned the rabbit-warren 
slums of ugly cities inhabited by teem- 
ing swarms of exhausted, depersonal- 
ized beings whose service in factory and 
mine dated from childhood and whose 
hours of work left them only to sup- 
pose that the daylight was reserved 
for the enjoyment of the fortunate. 
Conditions nicely accorded with the 
given faith. If man had no objective 
beyond the making of wealth, no meas- 
ure of social standing save skill in ac- 
quiring it, society could have no pur- 
pose beyond providing him a place to 
practice his skills unimpaired. Giving 
such talent free scope ruined other men, 
whole segments of the population? 
Tant pis. Such could only be the ef- 
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fect of the normal process of weeding 
out the unfit, a program which Science 
taught followed iron-bound laws which 
operated automatically throughout na- 
ture. “The spiritual blindness which 
made possible the general acquiescence 
in the horrors of the early factory sys- 
tem was not a novelty but the habit of 
a century.” 
MESSIANIC PROLETARIAT 

The doctors of the faith in economic 
individualism had as a student a Ger- 
man intellectual who had earlier 
espoused the fashionable doctrine that 
matter on the march to ever new forms 
is the single reality in the world. 
“Marx himself spoke of the influence 
Ricardo and the economics of his day 
had on his own economic doctrine. He 
derives much of his theory from the 
godless economy of contemporary Eu- 
ropean society. Marx even believed 
himself that a godless economy guided 
exclusively by the interests of profit 
was the eternal basis of society and 
culture.’”*® 

The monstrous injustices of society 
simply reflected a stage of social evo- 
lution hypocritically ascribed to Provi- 
dence. Then the mechanism, presently 
geared to private ownership, was des- 
tined to turn and in its new phase own- 
ership, the root of all evil, would be 
abolished. The pace of the mechanism 
could be accelerated by revolution. And 
a new myth was born, the myth of the 
messianic destiny of the dispossessed. 
It was a myth nurtured by grinding 
poverty and rankling hatred and sus- 
tained by an apocalyptic hope. Its 
widespread appeal is at once evidence 
of the accuracy of Marx’s description 
of the workings of individualist eco- 
nomics and testimony to the ineradi- 
cable human need for goals beyond pri- 
vate interest, for a strengthening sense 
of social solidarity. The myth un- 
leashed terrors that appall the reader 


° R. H. Tawney, ibid., p. 163. 

?°Nicholas Berdiaeff in Christianity and the 
Crisis, edited by Percy Dearmer, Victor 
Gollancz, London, 1933, p. 579. 
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of history. Worse still, it gave to so- 
cial enmity a quasi-religious sanction 
and preyed on man’s _all-too-human 
proneness to envy. It enthroned as 
well as engendered the stultifying men- 
tality that erects revolutionary aims 
into absolutes and equates class preju- 
dices with ultimate truth. The long 
forgotten bonum commune, the prod- 
uct of general social collaboration, be- 
comes identified with the interests of 
the proletariat, all other groups being 
ostracized as social parasites, ultimately 
to be destroyed. History reports that 
the myth has been perverted by twist- 
ed men to enslave hundreds of mil- 
lions and to threaten the still free so- 
cieties. But the myth continues to 
march, enflaming the emotions of co- 
lonial peoples and myriads of the re- 
jected races who claim recognition of 
their elementary human dignity in the 
name of the myth. Its explosive power 
will not be dampened by rational ar- 
gument. The historian Max Weber is 
convinced that “there is no means of 
doing away with the socialist convic- 
tion and the socialist hopes. Every 
working class will ever again in one 
sense or another be socialist.” 


IV 


Catholicism, which had supplied the 
inspiration and the intellectual integu- 
ments of the Res Publica Christiana, 
was in exile during the centuries that 
formed the modern age. Because it 
asserted an allegiance to superhuman 
realities, it was damned as the enemy 
to be destroyed. Universities founded 
under the xgis of the Church became 
propaganda centers for the empty 
ersatz of the perpetual progress of a 
divinized humanity. 

The Church in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was in a state of siege, to recall 
Wilfrid Ward’s figure. Never since 
it had converted the barbarians and in- 
spired the Res Publica Christiana was 
its influence so slight, its role so con- 





“Quoted, Messner, ibid., p. 693. 
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temned. It had perforce retreated to 
reinforce its internal discipline and 
nourish itself at the springs of sancti- 
ty, fostering works of practical char- 
ity, evangelizing distant lands, hoping 
that the laity would find platforms to 
declare the truths the Modern Age had 
abandoned. 

Catholic lay leadership, however, 
was in general meagre and divided. 
The hierarchy had properly shown it- 
self mistrustful of all forms of lib- 
eralism. The bulk of the laity, noting 
that the new movements were headed 
by open enemies of Christianity, sighed 
for ancient arrangements where eccle- 
siastical rights and social position were 
guaranteed—even, as was all too com- 
mon, at the price of liberty. There 
was a palpable danger of identifying 
the rising Republicanism with the 
Kingdom of God and supposing that 
original justice was to be achieved by 
political arrangements and _ scientific 
discoveries. 


CHRIST IN SIEGE 


The broad intellectual tradition of 
Christian wisdom which was needed to 
form Catholic minds had been an in- 
evitable casualty in combat with the 
adversaries of the ancient synthesis. 
Memory of the sweep of the system 
that integrated heaven and earth and 
found a meaning for art, tax-paying 
and humble work in man’s social des- 
tiny had been dimmed while issuing ex- 
communications. Inevitably the doc- 
trines under challenge were empha- 
sized and the juridical, external and 
authoritarian character of the super- 
natural society was raised in relief. 
The vision of the interior unity of the 
Christian body in grace, the collabora- 
tion and interaction of its members 
was obscured and, in consequence, the 
realization of the unity of the natural 
society, the Temporal City, was less- 
ened. Leo XIII had both to restore St. 
Thomas and reconcile French Catholics 
to popular government. 
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“The spiritual blindness which made 
possible the general acquiescence in the 
horrors of the early factory system” 
(noted by Professor Tawney) affected 
Catholics, too. Names can be men- 
tioned of pioneers whose activity 
presaged Rerum Novarum, but it 
would seem that the citizens of the 
supernatural city under siege had for- 
gotten the plan of the country where 
formerly they were the intellectual 
guides—the human community. In a 
ghetto one tends mainly to self-preser- 
vation; under siege one mans only the 
outworks. A modern biography notes 
that though John Henry Newman was 
born into the peak period of the in- 
dustrial revolution (and lived long in 
Birmingham, the symbol of economic 
individualism) and fought his life’s 
battles against its influences, he never 
seems to have adverted to its nature or 
social consequences. Though he lived 
in the same century as Dickens, he 
seems never to have noticed the same 
conditions or felt that the premises of 
Victorian society were in conflict with 
even basic human claims—much less 
needs. “By comparison with his re- 
ligious conscience Newman’s social con- 
science was a squib; for though he gave 
most generously to charity, it was 
charity, and he had no social outlook 
beyond charity.” 

There is a loss by default somehow 
to be explained in a sentence of the en- 
ergetic Abbé Henri Godin, author of 
France, Pays de Mission, arguing wheth- 
er modern methods of the apostolate 
can win the masses to the Church: “I 
didn’t say bring them back—for the 
Church has never possessed them since 
they first began to exist, say from 1830 
to 1880.’"* They belonged to the fra- 
ternity of the dispossessed for whom 
the revolution plays, as André Malraux 
has remarked, the role eternal life 


**Sean O’Faolain, Newman’s Way, Devin- 
Adair, New York, 1952, p. 201. 

‘“*Translated in Maisie Ward, France Alive, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1947, p. 188. 
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played in the Res Publica Christiana. 
Men find their solidarity in a common 
suffering, their motivation in a determi- 
nation to wreck the existing oppressive 
economic system and political regime, 
their destiny in the struggle for power 
to punish their class enemies, their per- 
sonal significance in identifying them- 
selves with the envious aspirations of 
their fellows for things vulgar, con- 
spicuous and generally expensive, which 
the rich, by their stupid preferences 
have ticketed as the appurtenances of 


the good life. 
V 


Out of the unsettlement of Europe 
came the settling of America; at least 
the colonies followed the fragmentation 
of a common European culture. And 
let us note merely that the United 
States did not escape the destructive in- 
fluences of the modern age. The 
breadth of the Atlantic could not 
quarantine the new land against the 
malaise of individualism. Indeed, the 
task of clearing a continent—as well 
as the intellectual baggage of her for- 
mative thinkers—gave scope to an in- 
dividualism that included the self-reli- 
ance of the frontier family and the 
rapacity of the investment trust. 

Speculations on the meanings of man 
and the springs of social obligation 
have never been an American preoccu- 
pation. Pragmatism is our character- 
istic philosophy; the buoyant belief 
that the bright skies of liberty provide 
the climate for the automatic solution 
of humanity’s ills constitutes what has 
been traditionally, if ambiguously, called 
“the democratic faith.” The propor- 
tions of the basic job of occupying the 
area provided ample distraction and 
adequate outlet for the bursting ener- 
gies of the “new man”—as J. Hector 
St. John de Crévecoeur admiringly 
called the American of 1793. The en- 
tire Roman Empire could be dropped 
into the area beyond the Mississippi, 
and there were two centuries of ardu- 
ous work before the lands beyond the 
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Father of Waters would beckon new 
settlers. In 1827 the Secretary of the 
Treasury was sure that “it would take 
§0,000 years to settle the public do- 
main.” The public domain grew with 
the admission of Texas and the spoils 
of the Mexican War until in 1860 over 
a billion acres belonged to the govern- 
ment. With immigrants pouring in at 
the rate of 500,000 each year (the num- 
ber rose to a million a year at the turn 
of the century) fifty million acres of 
the public domain were given over to 
private ownership in the twenty years 
after the Homestead Act of 1862. An 
area larger than all New England and 
New York State—150 million acres in 
all, a prize for which European rulers 
would have gladly fought a major war, 
was given outright under dubious cir- 
cumstances to the railroads. 

It was a fabulous growth. Popula- 
tion increased in leaps and bounds, pass- 
ing England in 1860, France ten years 
later, imperial Germany in another dec- 
ade. It was a growth in industrial 
power that flourished mightily under 
a protective tariff while exploiting 
cheap, unorganized labor from the Old 
World. It was industriai might and 
its unabashed ambitions that crushed 
the patriarchal plantation system of the 
South, where an aristocracy (Athenian 
in its conception of culture and the 
structure of society) blandly held 
nearly all real estate and three million 
human beings, besides, and chose 30 of 
62 members of the Senate and 90 of 
233 Congressmen to swear allegiance 
to “the democratic faith.” 


AGE OF ROBBER BARONS 


That faith was no less hypocritical 
when invoked by the conquerors who 
watched with equanimity the activities 
of the Robber Barons and the President 
Makers, leaders of an Acquisitive So- 
ciety that hired private armies to police 
the labor force, bought newspapers, in- 
timidated and destroyed competitors by 
slick combination, railroad kickbacks, 
political manipulation and judicial sub- 
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servience. The bleak poverty of the 
company towns, with wages constantly 
mortgaged to the mill owner, and the 
relentless logic of Supreme Court de- 
cisions building the gospel of wealth 
into the constitutional law of the land 
are twin monuments of the spirit of 
the nineteenth century in Cisatlantica. 
A very proper New England poet could 
hymn “the land of rocks and rills, of 
woods and templed hills:” Lawrence 
and Lowell in Massachusetts matched 
blighted Lancashire. 

At the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century, John Moody noted 
that “the heart of the business and 
commercial life of the nation” was 
firmly in the grasp of two financial 
octupi, the Morgan and Rockefeller in- 
terests. When later, he became an ac- 
tive and apostolic Catholic, Mr. Moody 
never indicated that he felt such situa- 
tions were a sacrilege against “the dem- 
ocratic faith” or had any particular 
connection with religious truths. After 
all, a president of the United “States 
(whose renown rested upon a phony 
claim of having broken a strike) had 
declared, ‘“The business of America is 
business.” ‘To get on, to get rich, to 
get respectable” was an acknowledged 
American axiom. The business lead- 
ers whose ideals Theodore Roosevelt 
blasted ‘‘as merely those of so many 
glorified pawnbrokers” became by their 
benefactions and the acquisition of Eu- 
ropean art treasures respected members 
of the community. 

For America was willing to pay the 
price to achieve the dominance it con- 
sidered its Manifest Destiny. Conspic- 
uous consumption drew Thorstein Veb- 
len’s frigid sneers; a Pujo Committee 
and a Pecora Committee, one generation 
apart, spread on the record the extent 
and the evil of irresponsible finance 
capitalism; Popularism had its day; an 
impressive and imaginative literature 
of social protest gathered on library 
shelves as grist for later academic 
studies; but no less a leader than Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, running for the presi- 
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dency in the depression year of 1932, 
could tell the members of the Com- 
wealth Club of San Francisco: 

So manifest were the advantages of the 
machine age, however, that the United 
States fearlessly, and I think rightly, ac- 
cepted the bitter with the sweet ... . The 
history of the last century is accordingly 
in large measure a history of a group of 
financial titans whose methods were not 
scrutinized with too much care and who 
were honored in proportion as they pro- 
duced the results irrespective of the means 
they used.** 

The human community would be 
constructed later is the underlying as- 
sumption, after the material equipment 
has been accumulated. The essential 
optimism of “the democratic faith” 
went earnest for the expectation. “We 
think of the future, not the past,” 
wrote another presidential candidate, 
Woodrow Wilson, “as the more glorious 
time in comparison with which the 
present is nothing.”** Constructing 
the human community would be just 
another task for the nation compacted 
of people from thirty nations which had 
thrown up Boulder Dam. Difficult 
things take a while, you see; the im- 
possible takes a little longer. 


VI 

The realization of the promise of 
American life has been repeatedly post- 
poned. The economic tyranny of mo- 
nopolistic capitalism was tamed—some 
would say domesticated—by the grow- 
ing power of the working classes who 
have won substantial control of the 
apparatus of the state, but the peril 
to the person emerged from another 
quarter in the form of democratic 
étatisme calling for cultural uniformity 
and spiritual submission to what is 
called “the American way of life” 
which, on inspection, is merely the con- 
duct and preference of the majority. 


‘*F. D. Roosevelt, Public Papers and Ad- 
dresses, Random House, New York, 1938, 
p. 742. 

'*Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom, 
Doubleday-Page, Garden City, New York, 
1913, p. 42. 
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There was a crusade to make the world 
safe for democracy whose settlement 
bred a wider war. The subsequent in- 
stitutional mechanism to preserve the 
peace and protect human liberties con- 
founded human hopes anew. As in- 
ternational political crises multiply and 
military strengths are assessed, the 
slinking fear that America may be out- 
matched in a cataclysmic struggle for 
survival is felt and queasily banished 
with thoughts of a larger store of hy- 
drogen bombs. 


The Reich commissar who announced 
at the congress of German lawyers that 
‘Justice is what serves the interests of 
the German people’** was duly hung, 
but the author of the standard study 
of Soviet jurisprudence is on hand to 
declare that law is an instrument of the 
proletariat in its revolutionary strug- 
gle, a doctrine inspiring more than in- 
tellectual dismay when the author ap- 
pears on the world stage as foreign 
minister of a power complex command- 
ing the obedience of more than 600 
million people. In addition, his mock- 
ing attacks provoked a fresh self- 
examination revealing racial discrim- 
ination, economic maldistribution and 
spiritual superficiality hypocritically 
hiding behind the self-congratulatory 
propaganda for the American way of 
life. The reassurance of John Dewey 
that the development of the scientific 
method would prevent the occurrence 
of such a collapse as brought to an 
end so many civilizations scarcely off- 
set worries occasioned by the thinness 
of the radar screen protecting the con- 
tinent from sneak attack from Soviet 
planes flying across the Pole. 

The cynicism infecting the writings 
of the literary prophets is disquieting. 
Had the vision of de Crévecoeur’s “new 
man” shrunk to the mean picture of 
the whimpering victim, warped by 
environment, responding only to ani- 
mal demands of comfort and titillation 





1*6Konrad Heiden, A History of National 
Socialism, Knopf, New York, 1935, p. 352. 
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and ending up frustrated, broken, ran- 
corous? Was the world of the psychia- 
trist’s couch with the irresponsible 
patient an agonizing assembly of ex- 
hausted ganglions the mirror reflecting 
the stature of the American? 


VALUES EFFECTIVELY DENIED 


Unashamedly espousing the creed of 
utilitarianism, state education has pal- 
pably failed as an essential tool in the 
building of the truly human communi- 
ty. Debarred by a self-denying 
ordinance from discussing ultimate 
purposes and goals, it has had to con- 
fine itself to imparting “facts” (and 
thus, by implication, denying the world 
of values) and to recommending civilly 
useful practices—a praiseworthy policy 
but one imposing little restraint upon 
the exigencies of human selfishness and 
cupidity. The confusion of popular 
standards—indeed, the absence of seri- 
ous thought about the possibility of 
universal, fixed standards deriving from 
man’s innate dignity and destiny—is 
scarcely surprising. Speaking from a 
wide experience on many American 
campuses, Lewis Mumford judges that 
“perhaps as much as a third of our 
student population of college grade 
may, for all practical purposes, be 
considered moral imbeciles or at least 
moral illiterates.”"" Herbert Agar, an 
admirer of Jefferson’s ideal of “a re- 
public of free and independent farmers” 
and tradesmen, draws this picture of 
a University many of whose students 
“are boys and girls from the more 
prosperous Middle-Western farms”: 

They are content with the here and now 

to an astounding degree. They live in 

a material, sensual world, a world that 

has few secrets and no mysteries .... The 

world picture of these undergraduates is 
obviously thin and dry as compared with 
any world picture that has nourished the 
human spirit in the past. Their intel- 
lectual life has almost no relation to the 
experiences and traditions from which 


they come. Being rootless, it will not 
survive a bad time. It will blow away in 


Lewis Mumford, The Conduct of Life, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1952, p. 153. 
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some great American dust-storm such as 
that which ruined South Dakota in the 
summer of 1934.*® 

Mr. Agar found among such stu- 
dents “less religion than I have ever 
seen in any other part of the white 
man’s world.” And yet the current 
Yearbook of the Churches reports 88 
million Americans, 58 per cent of the 
people, grouped in 252 bodies, listed as 
members of 285,000 local congrega- 
tions. Do such figures demonstrate that 
religion is a decisive influence in Ameri- 
can life? Then how explain the judg- 
ment of Dr. Willard L. Sperry, Dean 
of the Divinity School of Harvard 
University, in a series proposing to ex- 
plain American life to British readers: 
“There can have been few times in our 
era when the continuity of the Chris- 
tian tradition as a cultural fact has 
worn so thin as is the case today or 
when the vital success is as seriously 
impaired,””* 


CHRISTIANITY’S SOCIAL DRIVES LOST 


Would it be that religion has become, 
as the enemies of the Res Publica Chris- 
tiana strove to make it, an exclusively 
private affair with no disconcerting 
social consequences? Or that the social 
reach of religious truths has not caught 
the consciousness of Americans? “‘Mor- 
ality (translate: personal morality) 
tinged with emotion,” Matthew Ar- 
nold’s definition of religion, was drawn 
from his contemplation of the evangel- 
ical tradition. A survey of the social 
attitudes of an industrial city disclosed 
the social implications of their religion 
seem to escape the notice of American 
Catholics as well. “‘The opinions and 
ideas are as disparate as those found in 
any group. If the hierarchy of the 
Church,” concluded the editor of the 
survey, “either in this country or in 
Rome, seeks to impose its social values 
upon the clergy, either it does not suc- 


®The Land of the Free, Houghton-Mifflin, 


New York, 1935, p. 34. 
Religion in America, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1945, p. 297. 
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ceed, or its ideas do not cover specific 
cases such as were described in our 
stories.” Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
the experienced former Director of 
the Bureau of Social Research of the 
National Council of Churches (previ- 
ously the Federal Council) concedes the 
social ineffectiveness of religion when 
he writes: “The modern world has no 
cement to bind together personal morals 
and the morals of political and eco- 
nomic life. It is the function of re- 
ligion to furnish that unifying force.” 


Perhaps that is why a deep dissatis- 
faction, characterized by an inner rest- 
lessness and a search for recognition, 
possesses the modern soul. The Lynds 
noted that Middletown, U. S. A., is an 
energetic community but one almost 
wholly inactive on the personal, artistic 
and intellectual level. Social position 
and social aim, they found, are both 
conditioned by money which has come 
to be an impersonal measure of personal 
worth: 


. . . The amount of robust satisfaction 
they derive from the actual performance 
of their specific job seems, at best, to be 
slight . . . . The work of a modern ma- 
chine tender leaves nothing tangible at the 
end of the day’s work to which he can 
point with pride and say, “I did it—it is 
the result of my own skill and my own 
effort.” . . . It is more this future, instru- 
mental aspect of work [what it brings in 
wages], rather than the intrinsic satisfac- 
tions involved that keeps Middletown 
working so hard as more and more of 
the activities of living are coming to be 
strained through the bars of the dollar 
sign.?? 


In their annual statement published 


November 15, 1952, the Catholic hier- 


*°Alfred Winslow Jones, Life, Liberty and 


Property, J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1941. Cf, Edward Duff, “Bartering the 
Opportunity,” SOCIAL ORDER, | o.s. (Octo- 
ber, 1948) 343-346, esp. p. 345. 


**Religion and World Order, Harper, New 


York, 1944, p. 9. 


*°R, S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown, Har- 


court, Brace, New York, 1927, Chap. VII, 
“Why Do They Work So Hard?” 
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archy invited contemplation of the cur- 
ious situation—a people enjoying “‘a 
standard of living and a degree of com- 
fort never before attained by so many 
people in any nation” is tortured by 
“restless foreboding and deep insecur- 
ity.” 
VII 

It was the essential individualism of 
the democratic faith that prevented the 
development in America of the spirit of 
“massism” in the sense that it charac- 
terizes a large segment of European so- 
ciety. There are, to be sure, profound 
social differences in the United States 
based on differences of income (the ra- 
cial problem is another question), but 
such differences do not produce a class 
mentality with the disadvantaged group 
finding its identity in a distinct set of 
goals, motives and habits of thought. 
In America the Negro and avowed na- 
tional policy oppose the whole pattern 
of segregation. Our labor unions have 
never accepted the ideology of class 
warfare; the current trend toward con- 
tracts tying wages to the sliding cost 
of living index is an implicit acceptance 
of the free enterprise system. 


Accepting Ortega y Gasset’s defini- 
tion of “‘the mass” as the multiplication 
of depersonalized, rootless, irresponsible 
individuals and “‘massism”’ as the exalta- 
tion of the arid, aimless aspirations of 
these millions without direction or 
ideals, we conclude that America, too, 
has a problem. Wrote Ortega y Gasset: 


In these years we are witnessing the gi- 
gantic spectacle of innumerable human 
lives wandering about lost in their own 
labyrinths, through not having anything 
to which to give themselves .... Given over 
to itself, every life has been left empty with 
nothing to do. As it has to be filled with 
something, it invents frivolities for itself, 
gives itself to false occupations which im- 
pose nothing intimate or sincere... . Life 
is lost at finding itself all alone... . Real- 
ly to live is to be directed toward some- 
thing, to progress towards a goal. The 
goal is not my motion, not my life; it is 
something to which I put my life and 
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which consequently is outside it, beyond 

— 
After the splendid, sacrificial unity of 
comradeship in arms, Americans slip 
back into the massism of the anony- 
mous, exhausted mob in subway trains 
being carted from meaningless work to 
cheerless, identical dormitories in the 
suburbs. 


VIll 


The outlines of the human commu- 
nity to be constructed as the proper 
home of man can be surmised from our 
consideration of the forces inimical to 
it and the consequences of their ascend- 
ency in modern times. The empire of 
individualism has fallen, collapsing of 
its inner decay, overwhelmed by revolu- 
tions its brutality provoked. Ahead is 
an Age of Association, made inevitable 
by modern transport, economic interac- 
tion and common psychological condi- 
tioning. Mere mutual physical presence 
is adequate for association: convicts in 
a chain gang and the forced laborers in 
the uranium mines of Jackymov are as- 
sociated. Deliberate collaboration is de- 
manded, however, for the building of 
the human community. 

Effective collaboration will involve a 
fresh, widespread realization of the dig- 
nity of the human person and the crea- 
tion of social institutions to control the 
centers of Power which threaten con- 
tinually to debase and enslave man, 
making of him a means. 

If, as seems likely, the word “‘person” 
is of Etruscan origin, signifying the 
theatrical mask worn to indicate the 
type and function of the character in 
the drama, then even the etymology of 
the word makes it clear that to be a 
person is to be cast in a role affecting 
the lives of others, to play a part in a 
play in whose denouement all are in- 
volved. “Social,” then, is an essential 
attribute of “person” whose full devel- 
opment is attainable only by freely sub- 
mitting to the discipline of bearing the 





*°The Revolt of the Masses, Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1932, p. 73. 
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common burden, deliberately assuming 
responsibility for the common welfare, 
Even the contemplative who seems to 
turn his back on society has a social 
function to fulfill: 

It is not to nurture in isolation a proud 
and selfish egoism that Carmelites and 
Cistercians renounce the world; it is rather 
to take on themselves by their prayers the 
responsibilities of the infidelities of others 
and to sustain the forgotten ones of so- 
ciety." 

Their titles of “Father” or “‘Mother” 
or “Sister” or “Brother” indicate the 
social function of those who seem to 
have abandoned society. 

In the light of the Christian faith 
the human drama takes on a new mean- 
ing with the entry of Jesus Christ in 
human history: the destiny of actors in 
the play is infinitely enlarged, their es- 
sential condition incredibly ennobled, 
their individual roles given a new sig- 
nificance. For the Christian, “‘social” 
inevitably suggests that deeper union 
with God—achieved through solidarity 
with redeemed humanity whose life is 
Christ. Nor does this unity annul the 
personality: no more than current pass- 
ing through an electric light bulb dam- 
ages its elements; instead it gives the 
bulb rather its effectiveness, its value, 
even its beauty. 

The Christian vision supplies ample 
nourishment for strengthening the dig- 
nity of the human person and attaining 
his social nature: 

Does not our faith teach that humanity 
is one, that the whole of it has an identi- 
cal destiny, that there is a future life in 
the making soliciting the collaboration of 
all, that the salvation of each individual 
is a condition of the salvation of the 
whole body, that the universe has a mean- 
ing of which man is the key, that, created 
for a free and fraternal societv, we are all 
on pilgrimage to a Heavenly City immune 
from death and fate, and that we must 
serve our apprenticeship here in time for 
our future condition?*® 


*4Daniel Rops. Ce qui meurt et ce qui nait, 
Plon, Paris, 1937, I, p. 197. 

*5Affrontements Mystiques, Editions du 
Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1949, p. 75. 
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“It is impossible, then,” concludes 
Father Henri de Lubac, “or, better, it is 
unreasonable, that all this should have 
no implications for the temporal order.” 


IX 


The implications are manifold. The 
“angelism” (to use M. Maritain’s preg- 
nant term) which seeks salvation in 
escaping the lot of human kind or 
which scorns human science as a tool of 
social progress, finds no justification in 
Catholic theology—which, after all, is 
only an examination and an unfolding 
of the dogma of the Incarnation. An 
attitude of disinterestedness, then, is 
alien to the central Christian tradition; 
casting anathemas on the world is the 
spirit of the nihilism of Oriental relig- 
ions. How disappointing, therefore, to 
note the apparent ignorance—and worse 
—apathy of Catholic students on con- 
temporary social problems as disclosed 
in recent, perhaps inconclusive, sur- 
veys?** The writer once witnessed the 
impossibility of a class of Catholic High 
School seniors to identify the words 
Quadragesimo Anno or Rerum Novar- 
um written on the blackboard. Judge 
Jerome Frank was once heard puzzling 
over memories of New Deal days. 
“There were enough bright young 
Catholics on the team those days when 
we were experimenting with social pol- 
icy. The thing they had to contribute 
was a coherent social philosophy, but 
they were as unaware of its existence 
as I was in those days.” Curiosity about 
the actual conditions under which men 
live suggests itself as an elementary im- 
plication of Father de Lubac’s “‘all this.” 

The charity of personal service, the 
bearing of one another’s burdens—an 
obligation that cannot be deputized to 
social agencies or acquitted by contri- 
butions to the community chest—is an 


*°Sister M. Jessine Reiss, “They Don’t Ask 
Their Parents,” America, 87 (July 26, 
1952) 416-18; William P. Godfrey, “Col- 
lege Quiz on VIP’s,” America, 87 (Septem- 
ber 20, 1952) 586-87. 
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inexorable expectation of the gospel. 
The fellowship permitting a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous to assert on his 
travels that he can count on the per- 
sonal interest and ungrudging assistance 
of an unknown answering an indicated 
phone number in any American city is 
an admirable example of the fraternity 
whose spirit is the cement of the human 
community. The realities “binding 
men together not according to the posi- 
tion they occupy in the labor market” 
(as Pius XI remarked in another con- 
nection) but in the bonds of charity 
are the bequest of the common Father 
who adopted humanity with which His 
Son identified Himself. 

Given the dimensions of the bonds of 
unity, intelligent social concern should 
be world-wide. With the papal pro- 
gram directed to nothing less than the 
“redemptio proletariorum” there should 
be a spontaneous sympathy for the dis- 
possessed when they assert their right 
to basic necessities—food, land, protec- 
tion against disease, security—and a 
refusal to listen to the selfish, who label 
all legislation correcting injustice as 
“socialism,” or the cynical, who tag all 
measures to make the resources of the 
earth available to all, “‘globaloney” and 
“give-away foolishness.” And yet even 
our ostensibly generous sympathies must 
be scrutinized. Francois Mauriac point- 
ed out at the 1949 Semaines des Intel- 
lectuels Catholiques™ the dangers for 
Catholics of left-wing orientation to 
pretty-up with edifying motives their 
all-too-natural antipathies and rancors 
and confuse these with the hunger and 
thirst for justice which were blessed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


Xx 


“Intellectual vision, moral integrity 
and persevering effort” in the words of 
the American hierarchy’s magistral 
1949 statement, The Church and Social 
Order, are required for the reorganiza- 


*"Foi en Jésus Christ et Monde d’Aujourd’- 
hui, Editions de Flore, Paris, 1949, p. 223. 
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tion of the economic system. No shiny 
Beveridge Plan, working with whirring 
gears, can be imposed to correct a sit- 
uation resulting from the operation of 
false principles. Restoration will be a 
matter of “steady growth,” not a sud- 
den transition achieved by “‘hasty legis- 
lation” or “new administrative pol- 
icy.”** First must come the will to 
shape the system to truly human needs. 
But even here the exigencies of interna- 
tional crises distract attention from 
deep-seated ills and postpone their con- 
sideration. 

The first step toward what Gustave 
Thibon calls a société aérée will be a 
decentralizing one, a shift in the center 
of gravity of the power centers, a dis- 
assembling of the huge agglomerations 
of industry and population. Such a pol- 
icy is not the suggestion of light-headed 
twentieth century Luddites. Machinery 
is a product of the human mind, and 
technology can become the docile serv- 
ant of the person. Obviously, some 
products — socially useful products — 
will always require the furnaces of 
heavy industry. Turbines for the great 
dams that produce electricity to power 
emancipating motors cannot be con- 
structed on village anvils. It is roman- 
ticism, not humanism, that sees 
machinery as the entrenched enemy of 
man, that supposes it is more ennobling 
to trim a timber with an adz than em- 
ploy a saw-mill. 

Machinery can be truly liberative; its 
development should be in the direction 
of decongestion. New sources of power 
make production possible in widely sep- 
arated specialized plants. Quite apart 
from its inescapable threat to liberty 
(and its vulnerability in time of war) 
gigantism is inefficient—as the fate of 
the dinosaurs makes clear and the re- 
search” of the Temporary National Ec- 
onomic Committee demonstrated. Not 


*®America Press, New York, nn. 48 and 49. 

**Report No. 13, “Relative Effieiency of 
Large, Medium-Sized and Small Busi- 
ness,” Washington, 1941. 
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merely production but administration 
of programs necessarily national jn 
scope can be decentralized. David Lil- 
ienthal shrewdly noted: ‘The often 
flabby muscles of community and indi- 
vidual responsibility will never be in- 
vigorated unless the muscles are given 
some work to do.” 


RE-FORMING AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Independence, a sense of a stake in 
society, supposes ownership of some 
kind. The Berle and Means study ex- 
posed the myth of the widespread own- 
ership of modern corporations when 
equity certificates bear no relation to 
control of management or bespeak no 
responsibility. How a wider distribu- 
tion of property is to be achieved, what 
forms it will take, calls for intellectual 
effort and imaginative experimenting. 
The tax policies recommended in Bel- 
loc’s The Restoration of Property stem 
from an attitude that refuses to accept 
monopoly as inevitable in modern 
society. In the search for forms of labor- 
management collaboration many fruit- 
ful methods — profit-sharing being 
perhaps chief among them—have been 
found to provide the worker with a 
feeling of participating, of partner- 
ship, of the personal significance of his 
work. 

Slavery to slogans must be avoided. 
Quadragesimo Anno notes that the vo- 
cational group idea is not a prescription 
of the set form of an ideal social order 
but the expression of the mode of func- 
tioning of an organic society. The lo- 
cal conditions, therefore, that dictate 
the character of social institutions in, 
say, Portugal are not to be seen as ex- 
pressing the absolute Catholic ideal and 
estopping further thinking. Always the 
guiding objective must be kept in mind 
—a social order permitting the exercise 
of personal responsibility and providing 
scope for free collaboration. Collabora- 
tion, it should be noted, is not confined 
to the processes of industry. An or- 


®°TVA: Democracy on the March, Penguin, 
London, 1940, p. 130. 
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ganic society will have mechanisms for 
the participation of the physician, the 
educator, the artist in the functioning 
of the social body. And—need it be 
idded? — such collaboration operates 
under a hierarchy of authority or it 
operates against its proper goals. How- 
ever offensive the notion is to the egal- 
itarian mystique, the truth expressed by 
Mistral’s old basket-maker flows from 
the nature of man as man and the unity 
of human society: “The five fingers of 
the hand are not all equal.” 


A healthy beginning in reconstruct- 
ing the social order can be made in con- 
centrating on strengthening family life 
and invigorating neighborhood commu- 
nity organizations. Legislation should 
recognize that the roots must first be 
nourished if the health of the whole tree 
is to be improved. Fostering stronger 
families can be the object of intelligent 
social policy. Will legislative mechan- 
ism—family allowances, for example— 
of themselves inculcate a larger recog- 
nition of marriage responsibilities, en- 
gender more parental affection? There 
is an interaction of the idealism of per- 
sonalism and the workings of social in- 
stitutions in the human community. 


XI 
Does such idealism demand the in- 


spiration and support of a supernatural 
religion? Another paper in this series 












considers that question. A reading of 
history suggests that the answer can 
only be affirmative. The judgment of 
Washington, de Tocqueville and Lord 
Bruce are available in confirmation. 
Surely the vision of goals beyond merely 
human horizons are needed to evoke the 
energies needed for the task of building 
the human community. Where else, for 
example, will come the motivation to 
cauterize the selfishness and overcome 
the torpor revealed in modern trends of 
consumer expenditures?” 


Is there any evidence that such ener- 
gies will be invoked, that the phantom 
of ever-spiraling progress will be fleshed 
out by the arduous efforts of persons 
collaborating under God’s Providence to 
construct the human community? Who 
would have the pretentions to read his- 
tory: 

To the ordinary educated man looking 
out on the world in A.D. 33, the execution 
of Sejanus must have appeared much 
more important than the execution of 
Jesus and the attempts of the Govern- 
ment to solve the economic crisis by a 
policy of free credits to producers must 
have seemed far more promising than the 
doings of an obscure group of Jewish fa- 
natics in an upper chamber in Jerusa- 
lem.*? 


The same resources are available today. 


*\J, Frederick Dewhurst and Associates, 
America’s Needs and Resources, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York, 1947. 


*2Dawson, ibid., p. 118. 





Man and Technics 


It is, however, unquestionable that some of the most immediate threats 
to a universe of persons springs from the very heart of the universe of 
technics. The machine brings man neither ease nor happiness, but a fresh 
drama, challenging him to emerge from his natural somnolence and con- 
quer the sovereignty he had complacently assumed to be his. 


Can he do it? 
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American life, established on Christian 
foundations, has many elements well suited 
to the needs of Christian humanism; others 
must be judged, modified and assimilated. 


AMERICAN HUMANIST CLIMATE 


Christian Notes on a Secular Culture 


JoHN LaFarcg, S.J. 
America, New York City 


HE following lines are a frag- 

ment of what I might hope to 

pursue sometime at greater 
length. They may stimulate others to 
examine certain neglected aspects of 
Christian humanism. 

John Bunyan undertook to compile a 
sort of guide-book of the Christian way 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. That classic work 
purports to designate all the pit-falls 
and obstacles, as well as the high roads 
and by-ways, which the Christian en- 
counters. 

But the catastrophic events of his 
own and subsequent eras make it evi- 
dent that Bunyan failed to note some 
of the most obvious dangers. Nor is 
that surprising, when we reflect upon 
it. 

You can’t walk the Christian way— 
or build a Christian humanist culture— 
on paper. Building a Christian human- 
ist culture, which is our present inter- 
est, is a matter of slow, painstaking 
effort. Christianity enters into a cul- 
ture, as it enters into the lives of Chris- 
tians, slowly. Its process of criticism, 
purification and integration is a growth 
—progressive, indeed, but gradual. 

As we look at American life today, 
we can recognize some facets of its 
intensely complex reality which clearly 
are at variance with authentic Chris- 
tianity and others rather closely in ac- 
cord with it. But we have no assurance 
that we know all of these—or even the 
most significant. 

This contribution, then, can do no 
more than suggest some elements of 
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American life which are consonant with 
the idea of man and his destiny implicit 
in Christianity, others in conflict with 
that idea and some of the sources giving 
rise to pressure for an adequate state- 
ment of Christian humanism. 


MODERN HUMANIST PROBLEMS 


Social scientists are concerned with 
preserving the integrity of the home 
amid the immense dislocations of mod- 
ern life: physical, cultural and geo- 
graphical, The Catholic sociologist is 
confronted with the choice of showing 
how these conditions may be altered, 
for instance, by lessening the gap be- 
tween rural and urban life; by chang- 
ing our family - preventing housing 
shortage and materialistic real-estate 
policies, or by building up a moral re- 
sistance to these disruptive influences 
among those who must perforce submit 
to them. 

It is still not quite clear just what 
elements in our modern urbanized and 
industrialized life are most hostile to 
Christian humanism and to which of 
them we may eventually become 
adapted. Distributed ownership of 
property is a basic factor in the stability 
of the social order, yet the principle is 
not so easy of concrete application. In 
view of the high price Catholic social 
teaching sets upon the stabilizing effect 
of individual ownership, I was some- 
times surprised to note the relatively 
small value placed upon it by the con- 
servative rural population of southern 
Maryland. Ownership of land as a 
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human factor did not seem to enter to 
any great extent into the lives of our 
rural Catholic people in that region. 
Stable tenancy sufficed for their eco- 
nomic needs and the permanence of the 
social milieu counted for much more 
than mere soil. 

A proper evaluation in the light of 
humanism of the disrupting conditions 
of modern life presupposes an evaluation 
of humanism itself. How far is it 
human to live in perpetual mobility— 
physical and social—and in contact 
with the thoughts and actions of man- 
kind all over the world? How far can 
we survive, humanistically speaking, an 
increasingly standardized existence? 
Our answer to such questions will be 
determined by our concept of what 
balance and proportion in his life man 
is obliged to retain. 


PRESSURE OF IDEOLOGIES 


Pressure, too, for the development of 
a Christian humanism arises from the 
humanistic appeal of the totalitarian 
ideologies. Communist propaganda in 
this country among the minority groups 
does not bank solely upon their feelings 
of resentment. Recent studies of com- 
munism in Italy’ note that the tough- 
est strongholds of communism in the 
Italian peninsula are not the most so- 
cially disadvantaged areas, but regions 
like Tuscany which are relatively stable 
and prosperous. There is hardly any 
stop in the humanistic register which 
they have not at one time or another 
pulled out in their dealings with the 
American Negro: decency, respectabil- 
ity, love of home and family, peace, 
family stability and such. 

At one of the weekly social forums 
of the Catholic Interracial Council in 
New York City, a zealous St. Vincent 
de Paul Society worker described how 
on his round of visits he had gone to 
the aid of an habitual drunkard. Him- 
self a Negro, he presented to his Negro 


* See Panfilo Gentile, New York Times 
Magazine, December 7, 1952, p. 14. 
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friend just two thoughts. One was the 
fact that he was interested in his neigh- 
bor simply for the love of Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, whose image he saw in the 
drink-sodden wretch sprawled in filth 
and squalor upon a bed. He told him 
likewise that Christ Our Lord was of- 
fering him the gift of a new integrity, 
a completely restored personality, if he 
would but beg God’s grace and make 
the few simple decisions that God’s 
grace was asking of him. The appeal 
struck home and a new man arose out 
of the moral ruins. 

In the question period that followed 
at the forum, one of the interrogators 
was a non-Catholic, a former commun- 
ist, who had undergone a genuine and 
sincere conversion. ‘“‘What so deeply 
moves me,” he said, “in hearing of this 
occurrence, is the thought that I, too, 
used to try to offer a similar hope to 
the down-and-outs I met with as an 
active communist. But my hands were 
empty. I could speak of ideals, but I 
could not give them love. That is what 
you, as a Catholic, are able to give your 
fellow man.” 

I mention this event merely to note 
the tremendous spiritual strength of 
the Christian who can successfully pre- 
sent his Christian faith where it is seen 
in direct relation to the most profound 
spiritual needs of his fellow man: where 
it appeals to the instinct of self-respect 
and the hope of living as an image of 


God. 
ONE-SIDED EMPHASES 


An urgency to discover the full 
stature of Christian humanism rises 
from the opposite end of the ideological 
spectrum. If we fail to present effect- 
ively the real Christian opposite to 
totalitarian humanism, our Catholic 
people will take refuge in a number of 
escapes and counterfeits. The most ob- 
vious of these is the passion of extreme 
nationalism, with its dangerous brood: 
flight from the obligations of the inter- 
national community; violent suspicions 
and reactions to people of other nations 
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or national origins; exclusionist immi- 
gration policies, nationalistic myths. 

A certain humanistic satisfaction lies 
in merely combating idealogies: and a 
clear and completely worthy goal, the 
fellowship of likeminded people, inter- 
esting studies of human history and 
psychology, a sense of high adventure 
and even of power, as the work ad- 
vances. When the original purpose 
grows dim, these attractions can become 
ends in themselves. What began as a 
defense of God and country may de- 
generate into another ideology, with its 
own special pitfall. 

On several occasions our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, has singled out for sharp 
condemnation a type of escape which 
is also a by-product of the neglect of a 
genuine humanism: a one-sided view of 
our task as Christians, in which we tend 
to one or the other of the two extremes 
of relying solely upon supernatural 
means or neglecting them and so im- 
mersing ourselves in the material or the 
bureaucratic. 


Pius XII made this point clearly: 


Under the pretense of saving the Church 
from the risk of being led astray in the 
“temporal” sphere, a_ slogan Ricnadiied 
some ten years ago continues to gain ac- 
ceptance: return to the purely “spiritual.” 
And by that it is understood that the 
Church should confine her activities to a 
purely dogmatic teaching, to the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice, the administration 
of the sacraments, and that all incursion 
into, or even the right of examination 
into, the domain of public life, all inter- 
vention in the civil or social order should 
be denied her. As if dogma did not have 
a bearing upon every aspect of human 
life, as if the mysteries of the faith with 
their supernatural wealth, were not to 
maintain and invigorate the lives of in- 
dividuals and, as a logical consequence, to 
harmonize public life with the law of 
God, to impregnate it with the spirit of 
Christ! Such vivisection is nothing short 
of being anti-Catholic. 

The slogan should be the very oppo- 
site: be present everywhere for the faith, 
for Christ, in every way and to the ut- 
most possible limit, wherever vital inter- 
ests are at stake, wherever laws bearing 
on the worship of God, marriage, the fam- 
ily, the school, the social order are pro- 
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posed and discussed.’ 
And, on another occasion, he said: 

If he possesses this character of love and 
respect toward the Divine order, the Cath- 

olic writer will know how to guard him- 
self against mute servility as well as 
against uncontrolled criticism. With a 
firm clarity he will contribute toward the 
formation of a Catholic opinion within 
the Church, above all when, as is the case 
today, this opinion vacillates between an 
illusory and unreal spirituality and a de- 
featist and materialistic realism. Keep- 
ing itself far from these two extremes, the 
Catholic Press must exert among the faith- 
ful its influence upon public opinion with- 
in the Church. It is only in this manner 
that it will be able to avoid all the ideas 
which are false by excess or defect re- 
garding the role of the Church in the 
temporal order, and in our days partic- 
ularly, with respect to the social question 
and the problem of peace.* 

Finally the very exigencies of Cath- 
olic social action demand a further ex- 
ploration of the possibilities of Christian 
humanism. We all rejoice at the mar- 
velous growth of the Church in the 
world and especially in the United 
States; and we pray that this growth 
may continue. We are impressed with 
the sheer quantitative growth, as seen 
in the Catholic population, new dio- 
ceses, new missions, new territories won 
to Christ. We rejoice also at the 
Church’s interior development: her 
multiple activities and her contacts 
with the world around us. 

Yet in all this lies a certain danger. 
The vaster the Church, the heavier the 
weight of centralized administration, 
the more difficult is access to this ad- 
ministration by any part of the in- 
creased whole. Great is the temptation 
to develop a bureaucracy, and with it a 
loss in the sense of that cohesion that 
inherited from the days when the 
Church was but a struggling minority. 


* Pope Pius XII, Allocution to the Congress 
of the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, Rome, September 11, 
1947, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C., 1948. 

* Pope Pius XII, Allocution to the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Catholic Press, 
Rome, February 18, 1950, Catholic Mind, 
48 (December, 1950) 749-53. 
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Pick up the Catholic Directory for 
1852 and you can read it through at 
one sitting, index and all. But who will 
undertake to read straight through 
Kenedy’s mighty volume for 1953? 

Social action can flourish for a time 
in unorganized fashion, yet organiza- 
tion of some sort is of its essence. Once 
it becomes, in the words of Pius XI, a 
preventive charity, which deals with the 
intricate and specialized causes of hu- 
man disorders, from its nature it must 
set up an increasingly elaborate organ- 
ization. But such organization is hu- 
manly deadening if it lacks the breath 
of spirituality which will convert the 
very human fact of organized work in- 
to a new and powerful means for lead- 
ing a Christ-like life. This was the 
genius of St. Ignatius Loyola in spirit- 
ualizing the labors of the apostolate, as 
did St. Vincent de Paul for organized 
remedial charity, and Ozanam with the 
layman’s participation in the work of 
St. Vincent. Much of the highest type 
of Catholic action today lies in the in- 
tensive development of a mature and 
responsible Catholic laity of both sexes. 
Such development, however, presup- 
poses Christian humanism as an ideal 
and as a way of life. It means the 
careful study of the relation of the ul- 
timate and most sublime supernatural 
motives to the exigencies of the round- 
ed, morally mature personality. 


RESTORING REASON 


Several elements seem vital to any 
such deepening and strengthening of 
lay responsibility so as to equip it for 
the task imposed by the Church’s 
worldwide mission. One of these is the 
restoration of the integrity of ordinary 
human reason, a basic human value for 
which a large sector of the modern in- 
tellectual world has lost the key. This 
implies the revaluation of ideas and of 
language itself which have become de- 
valuated in modern times. In the 
process of such revaluation we shall 
avoid the errors which in times past led 
to contrary errors: a largely nominal 
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and abstract presentation of the doc- 
trinal content of our Faith; a stubborn 
refusal to exemplify its full meaning in 
our daily lives. For if we, in our con- 
duct as Catholics show that we deval- 
uate our understanding of natural moral 
principles, the modern world and the 
youth of today will soon devaluate their 
thought. From this it is a natural step 
towards the devaluation of the language 
of revelation itself, of our Faith, to- 
wards a crass and deceptive “‘modern- 
ism.” 

Crucial in the philosophy of Chris- 
tian humanism is the complete recon- 
ciliation of two apparently conflicting 
claims on the mind and heart of man. 
How are we to reconcile man’s full 
status and obligations as a citizen of 
this world with his status and obliga- 
tions as a citizen of the Kingdom of 
God? The difficulty of this reconcilia- 
tion appears whenever there arises the 
question of the Church’s espousal of 
basic natural rights. Like the prophets 
of ancient Israel, the Church never 
ceases to proclaim and to defend these 
rights, and the violation of one of them 
—defrauding laborers of their wages— 
is stigmatized in traditional Christian 
teaching as a “sin which calls to Heaven 
for vengeance.” Where the violations 
are simple and obvious the moral ques- 
tion raises little difficulty from a practi- 
cal point of view. Where, however, the 
violations of natural rights are more 
complicated and unusual, a certain 
spiritual difficulty arises, as in the kin- 
dred field of highly developed preven- 
tive charity. 

Where shall we find the genuine mid- 
dle course and not be led into either of 
the two extremes which Pope Pius XII 
so sharply denounces: that of a mis- 
taken escape into an exaggerated super- 
naturalism, or an equally mistaken lapse 
into a doctrinaire, materialistic humani- 
tarianism? Yet work along these lines 
is eminently part of the Catholic lay- 
man’s mission to the modern world. 

It is for him to present in personal 
example, in teaching and through his 
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organizing and administrative ability, 
the synthesis of a transcendent, super- 
natural love and an unflinching insist- 
ence upon the complete gamut of 
natural rights and duties that attach to 
the persons and groups in the complex 
modern world. 

It is not enough to send our laymen 
out into the domestic or the interna- 
tional world and bid them wrestle with 
the problem as they may. In the papal 
utterances on questions of the day they 
will find a remarkable harmony of 
natural and supernatural considerations, 
showing how absent is the aforesaid 
conflict from the mind of the Church 
itself. Yet to translate this harmony 
into practical life, and bring the full 
impact of the love and following of 
Christ into the sphere of long-distance, 
organized social activity is not solved 
by a few general considerations. We 
need an elaboration of Christian philos- 
ophy and asceticism. Our goal is not 
the one-track zealot nor the shrewd op- 
portunist, but the formed personality, 
who will combine mature judgment 
with an equally mature emotional and 
intellectual attitude when faced by the 
exciting and disturbing issues of peace 
and cold and hot war. 


+ + % 


The triumph of the medieval cultural 
synthesis, imperfect though it inevitably 
was, consisted of recasting institutions 
received from the pagan civiliza- 
tions of Rome and Greece, from the 
barbarian tribes who entered the stream 
of Christian history in the fourth cen- 
tury and from Judaism into an organic 
and imperfectly Christian civilization. 
Through laborious centuries, at unmeas- 
urable cost of time, effort, suffering, 
thought and prayer, the Church car- 
ried on the work of transformation, 
carefully preserving the knowledge, the 
institutions and the arts of antiquity, 
which she was in a position to destroy, 
which, indeed, “it was only necessary to 
leave for the barbarians to destroy.” 

Against the heretic Vigilantius, Je- 
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rome defended her practice of Chris- 
tianizing and incorporating into the 
new civilization whatever elements 
were human and good. Gregory di- 
rected the missionaries setting out for 
England to leave to the new converts 
their rustic feasts, their innocent ban- 
quets, temporal joys. Destroy the idols, 
he bade them, but preserve the temples; 
purify and consecrate them so that, 
having accepted God, the people may 
come to worship Him in familiar places, 
The German institution of king, the 
Celtic bard, the rural ceremonies of 
springtime, Teutonic reverence for 
women were respected as naturally good 
and. elevated to Christian status. 

This work of transfiguration and 
Christianizing—our perennial responsi- 
bility as Christians—we of the twen- 
tieth century have done less well than 
our fathers. In America particularly 
the Church has been so overwhelmed 
by the task of assimilating her immi- 
grant millions that a century and a half 
of phenomenal growth has left little 
time or energy for further tasks. The 
Church here is truly a church of the 
people, but during the years of growth 
it has been too preoccupied with stabil- 
izing their lives as Catholic Americans 
to turn attention to the more difficult 
work of evaluating the American cul- 
ture which they have adopted. Only in 
recent years have Christians adverted to 
the further vocation with which Car- 
dinal Suhard lately confronted the 
Church of Paris: 

For the problem is to build a new 
world, to define and prepare the struc- 
tures which will permit man to be fully 
man, in a City worthy of him, to trans- 
figure all things in order to make of them 
a Christian world.* 

This work is not new, of course; it 
is, as we have seen, the perennial task 
of Christianity. Nor has the process of 
evaluation and assimilation ever been 
entirely neglected in this country. But 
for many reasons—our origins, our 


“Growth or Decline? Fides Publishers, 
Chicago, 1948, p. 83. Italics added. 
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minority position, the mountainous 
building job that confronted us (that, 
namely, of bringing to maturity in less 
than a century and a half one of the 
largest and most elaborate national 
Churches ever developed—we have been 
slow to undertake that necessary work 
here. In this, Orestes Brownson, for in- 
stance, may be considered typical. His 
rancid memories of his Protestant roots 
are always present in his writings; he is 
mordant—more than was necessary or 
true—in his judgment of American life. 
Reversing the common movement of 
American Catholics, who immigrated 
into a culture others had evolved, he 
left a culture to enter Catholicism—and 
felt as alien to that culture as they. 
Yet with all these obstacles, Brownson 
was convinced that the great principles 
of European Catholic scholarship on 
matters of political and social ethics 
could fruitfully be applied to contem- 
porary problems in the United States. 


(That the Catholic felt alien in his 
adopted American culture was not due 
entirely to the fact that he was an im- 
migrant from Europe or from Protest- 
antism. It resulted also from the overt 
hostility which greeted him and, in re- 
cent years, from one of the curious fea- 
tures of American life—a tragic and 
unforeseen offshoot of the Mann Com- 
promise in education—and one of the 
inevitable perils of the American polit- 
ical experiment: the divorce of religion 
from life.) 


SEEKS SYNTHESIS 


Recent generations, however, have 
grown up simultaneously in a culture 
and a religious life. Native to both and 
increasingly conscious of the painfully 
schizoid life this compromise imposes on 
every earnest Christian, the American 
Catholic is beginning the work of anal- 
ysis and evaluation that must precede 
assimilation. The American thus view- 
ing his world finds many elements that 
are consonant with his ideals as a 
Christian humanist. 


Most significant, perhaps, and cer- 
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tainly most native to the American way, 
is respect for man as a free, rational 
creature. Imperfect though the appli- 
cation of this principle was at the time 
our Founding Fathers drafted it, it 
stood, nevertheless, as a consciously new 
and revolutionary ideal. In the century 
and three-quarters which have suc- 
ceeded since Independence Day, we 
have advanced far in extension of the 
law of equality to all men. The chang- 
ing pressures of need have directed its 
application increasingly to concrete civil 
rights and to economic welfare. How- 
ever far we have still to go in its ap- 
plication, we can be confident that we 
build upon a sound foundation. 

Ancillary to the principle of human 
equality is the fact that our Republic 
is a good, practical, operating democ- 
racy. Our political history consists of 
a series of commonsense improvisations 
devised to meet emergent conditions 
and formulated in the light of old 
world experience of effective represent- 
ative government and a few almost 
unconscious principles of sound political 
wisdom. Long after conflicting ideas 
(most significantly the body of thought 
developed by English and continental 
positivism) had been introduced into 
our culture by a small group of intel- 
lectuals, our political structures con- 
tinued unchanged, and their stability 
has been greatly assisted by the Chris- 
tian inheritance and respect for tradi- 
tion characteristic of the American 
legal system as a whole. And they re- 
main substantially unchanged to the 
present day. 

The ideal of assuring freedom of 
choice in all areas of human action has 
been maintained less by any carefully 
outlined theory of government, than by 
a hard-headed determination to restrict 
the state to activities within the boun- 
daries assigned it by the Constitution, 
as well as by a definite confidence in the 
ability and intelligence of the average 
citizen to embrace the common good 
once it has been adequately presented 
to him. Unquestionably the economic 
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and political crises of recent years have 
occasioned considerable extension of 
government action, but the norm of 
personal liberty remains virtually un- 
impaired. 

Another element of American life 
consonant with a vital Christian hu- 
manism is closely allied with its prac- 
tical democratic spirit; this is what I 
would call its resilience. Traditions, 
like theories, rest lightly upon Ameri- 
can life. Deeply rooted though America 
is in the heritage of the West, it is a 
different growth. The continental 
sweep of its soil, the immense wealth 
and variety of its natural resources, the 
herculean strides of its expansion, the 
endless variety and richness of its im- 
migrant cultural components, the in- 
exhaustible energy of its proliferating 
technologies, all have contributed to a 
dynamism that has made rigidity im- 
possible. Professor Warner’s studies 
have emphasized the “‘open-class” char- 
acter of our society, but there is a 
great deal more to our cultural dyna- 
mism than the social mobility by which 
individuals move upward or downward 
in the hierarchy of American classes. 

It is clear to those of us who have made 
studies in many parts of the United States 
that the primary and most important fact 
about the American social system is that 
it is composed of two basic, but antithet- 
ical, principles: the first, the principle of 
equality; the second, the principle of un- 
equal status of superior and inferior rank.® 

The result of this combination of 
principles seems to be not merely that 
it gives everyone a “chance to have his 
turn at bat,” as Professor Warner says, 
but that barriers between classes are 
less high and rigid than in older, tra- 
dition-bound societies. It is common- 
place to speak of the camaraderie 
between supervisors and workers, fore- 
men and executives. Within limits the 
same types of association are found in 
schools, in athletics and various recrea- 


5 W. Lloyd Warner, American Life: Dream 
and Reality, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1953, p. 54. 

° Warner, op. cit., p. 104. 
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tional activities, in the various levels of 
government and, to an increasing de- 
gree, in the military services. Under 
the impact of a democratic spirit even 
the caste barriers which have kept the 
Negro and the Oriental isolated from 
white social groups are being broken 
down. 


RECOGNIZES MAN’S EQUALITY 


America is a highly pluralistic and 
intensely dynamic culture in which 
social boundaries are constantly crossed 
by reason of new principles of associa- 
tion. Some organizations, for instance, 
expressly draw their membership from 
as diversified an economic background 
as possible. While there obviously is 
some correlation between religious af- 
filiation and social class, this is based 
less upon principles of association than 
upon accidents of circumstance, and 
many religious bodies absolutely trans- 
cend divisions of social class. Similarly, 
it is impossible for us to calculate the 
democratizing influence of universal ed- 
ucation and of so typical an American 
institution as the practice of children, 
even from the poorest families, “‘work- 
ing their way through college.” 

Again, as a result of cultural ex- 
changes in recent years, foreign stu- 
dents of the American way of life have 
been increasingly impressed by the sol- 
idarity, vitality and practical resource- 
fulness of the American sma]! 
community and urban neighborhoods, 
phenomena which in the civic field 
somewhat correspond to the parish in 
religious life. 

In the context of Christian human- 
ism, I need only mention the fifth 
element consonant with its aspirations, 
namely, the remarkable degree of relig- 
ious freedom which our Constitution 
has established and which our people 
maintain. 

The elements in American life which 
conflict with the ideals of Christian hu- 
manism, important though they are, can 
be considered quickly. 

Our ideal of liberty, noble and inspir- 
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ing though it is (and it is one of the 
pillars upon which the Republic was 
built and grew to greatness), contains, 
nevertheless, some tares of inhumanity. 
When that ideal was transferred from 
politics to economic life in the nine- 
teenth century and developed into sheer 
economic liberalism, it engendered ruth- 
less greed that did immeasurable harm 
as much to its proponents as to its vic- 
tims. Free economic competition, if it 
could have been mitigated by principles 
of justice and social responsibility, was 
potentially a humane instrument. But 
the absolute freedom of thought and 
action achieved by its historical mani- 
festation was restricted to a privileged 
social class, and itself was erected into 
a sacred principle. 

A man can grow wealthy and power- 
ful by climbing over the prostrate bod- 
ies of competitors and employees, but 
he cannot become a man in the process. 
Pius XI has noted with profound regret 
that whereas materials come out of fac- 
tories improved and perfected, workers 
were debased and broken in the process. 
And dehumanization does not strike 
merely the exploited. 

The frenetic scrabble for a Cadillac, 
a home in Suburbia Hills and $35,000 
a year leaves little time, energy or in- 
terest for opening the rich seams of 
personality and character buried in 
man’s nature. At the end of a life- 
time’s devotion to the ideals of 
economic liberalism, a man can find 
himself rootless and resourceless, with 
his talents still buried and unknown. 

Unquestionably time and reason have 
greatly mitigated these dark forces. Not 
only is there widespread acknowledg- 
ment of social responsibilities on the 
part of all participants in the economic 
life of the country, but as a nation we 
have recently begun to recognize and 
implement our social responsibilities 
within the community of the world— 
responsibilities long repudiated in a 
spirit of national individualism. 

Our problem today is to achieve a ra- 
tional balance between the extremes of 
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individualism (of which we are slowly 
divesting ourselves) and a monolithic 
cultural monism which seems to be the 
ideal of some intellectual leaders. The 
cry for cultural unity is an emergent 
element in American life which consti- 
tutes a second threat to Christian hu- 
manism. 
CULTURAL MONISM 


Conscious of the conflicts and ten- 
sions which exist in our national life as 
a result of differences largely in relig- 
ious ideals and laws, a small group of 
reformers have called for the dissolution 
of these differences. The cry has been 
directed explicitly against Catholic in- 
stitutions and beliefs, but the logical 
outcome of its prosecution would lead 
to the disappearance of all supernatural 
religion and, ultimately, of all cultural 
differences. 

The purpose these people profess, 
namely, the resolution of conflicts, is 
most. laudable, but the means they pro- 
pose are catastrophic. Orwell’s fictional 
satire, 1984, is a terrible reminder of 
the anti-humanist threat from which 
no profoundly social evolutionary de- 
velopment can ever be immune. Not 
only is conformity a dangerous experi- 
ment and one radically opposed to the 
spirit of our nation, it is also, as Au- 
guste Comte has pointed out, a stultify- 
ing spirit. In the words of Hannah 
Arendt: 

The curious logicality of all isms, their 
single-minded trust in the salvation value 
of stubborn devotion, without regard for 
specific varying factors, are already the 
first germs of totalitarian contempt for 
reality and factuality.’ 

Closely allied with the monistic as- 
pirations of this group are the ideals 
professed by those who strive to develop 
a totally naturalistic culture in this 
country. This spirit has already been 
examined in some detail by Dr. Collins 
and need be only mentioned here. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss at any 
length our vestigial racist attitudes. 


7 The Origins of Totalitarianism, Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1951, p. 432. 
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Most of us acknowledge that they are 
inhumane and that they must be elim- 
inated from our culture as quickly as 
possible. 

Finally, there is an anti-humanist ele- 
ment in certain deviant forms of Chris- 
tianity itself. We are all aware that 
the ideal of the Christian man as a har- 
mony of natural and supernatural has 
not always been and is not today ac- 
cepted by all who call themselves 
Christians. There have always been 
in the history of Christianity, both 
inside and outside the Church, those 
who might be called the extreme super- 
naturalists, whose tendency is to be 
suspicious and condemnatory of all 
natural humanist development beyond 
the strict minimum required for 
understanding and defending the super- 
natural. For them only the strictly 
spiritual and the otherworldly have any 
value in themselves. 

Certain Catholic groups in this coun- 
try are not untouched by this spirit. 
But it is especially strong in the stream 
of Protestant thought. According to 
the original doctrine of Luther and Cal- 
vin, our human nature was so thor- 
oughly and irremediably corrupted by 
original sin that grace had to enter in 
by a kind of violent irruption, radically 
opposed to all man’s natural tendencies 
and demanding their complete holo- 
caust. 

The central inspiration of this doc- 
trine (considerably mitigated in its 
consequences) still exerts a powerful 
influence on certain Protestant groups 
today. It is enjoying a strong revival 
in Europe, for example, in the impor- 
tant German-Swiss Lutheran school 
represented by Karl Barth and his fol- 
lowers. It is represented in this coun- 
try by a small, but articulate group of 
Protestant theologians. 

A cruder version of the same basic 
attitude still persists in certain of the 
simpler Protestant fundamentalist sects 
in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially in rural areas. To the extent that 
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this spirit finds the basis of goodness 
and badness in anything other than the 
freely-determined choices of man, it is 
anti-humanist. The reason for this, 
briefly, is that by considering other 
things (alcohol or dancing, economic 
systems or money, social institutions or 
man’s nature) as intrinsically evil, such 
moralizing attitudes doom every use of 
such objects—and not exclusively their 
perversion by man’s free, rational will 
—to the condition of evil, or, alterna- 
tively, exclude them absolutely from 
man’s use and the effect of Christian 
salvation. 


% 
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In this brief discourse I have dwelt 
more upon the synthesis than upon the 
analysis of the concept of Christian 
humanism. The heart of the question, 
from a practical point of view, lies in 
the exactitude and finish with which 
we speak one message of the one Jesus, 
with relation to all things, whether they 
be on earth or in heaven: wherever they 
touch in any way upon the Kingdom of 
God. The selected elements of that 
great whole can work harm as often as 
they work good and the history of 
Christianity is littered with examples to 
this effect. We cannot combat monism— 
philosophical, anti-religious or political 
—by a pseudo-monism of our own, nor 
yet by a disjointed and imperfectly ar- 
ticulated dualism. Ours is the human- 
ism and the dualism of the God-Man, 
who has made all things one, whether 
they be near or afar off, the inner mys- 
tery of the individual as well as the 
kingdom universal in space and time. 
It is this truth that we must “do in 
charity” and not let it be diminished or 
distorted. It is our only ultimately ef- 
fective weapon against false human- 
isms. At the same time, it is open to 
welcome all that is genuine in the vast 
wealth of natural humanistic discover- 
ies of our day. I see no reason why our 
Catholic thought cannot mature into 
this image. 
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Man’s rational living of integral human 
life is the most effective instrument of 
Christian humanism in fully developing the 
rich capacities implicit in human nature. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM FUR TUUAY 


Fulfillment, Not Destruction, Its Goal 


W. Norris CLarkeE, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


HE preceding articles have set 

in’ focus modern man’s search 

for a humanism adequate to his 
needs and aspirations. They have an- 
alyzed the new forces that must be as- 
similated by a Christian humanism 
that claims to satisfy modern man. 
They have calculated the obstacles in its 
way in this country and the resources 
of the rival humanisms contending for 
the leadership in the future. The task 
of the present paper is to pull together 
the threads of this whole symposium 
and to present a positive program of a 
Christian humanism adequate for the 
America of today—and tomorrow. The 
task is a difficult and a delicate one; but 
it must be attempted. 

The reader should be warned, how- 
ever, before we begin that we shall have 
to tread on some controversial ground. 
As is inevitable in proposing something 
new, we shall have to point out what 
seems to us the inadequacies of the old. 
All this implies stepping on some sensi- 
tive toes. Yet the risk must be run if 
this symposium is to accomplish its pur- 
pose of stimulating truly fruitful 
thought and action. But we wish to 
make it clear from the start that in 
what follows we are proposing only 
what seems to us the soundest Catho- 
lic attitude on the problem, not the 
sole tenable one which must force the 
acceptance of every orthodox Catholic. 

Our first step will be to explain 
briefly what we understand by the ideal 
of Christian humanism in general; the 
next will be to show the need of a new 
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Christian humanism adequate for our 
times and our country; finally, we shall 
attempt to outline, in terms of charac- 
teristic attitudes, the positive content 
of this humanism or, in other words, to 
sketch the portrait of the new Christian 
man. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN HUMANISM? 


Since the content of Christian hu- 
manism is precisely the point in ques- 
tion in the present discussion, we shall 
have to identify what we are talking 
about in terms of the ideal at which it 
is aiming. The ideal of Christian hu- 
manism is nothing else than the devel- 
opment of the full Christian man. 
Such a person must be at once fully a 
man and fully a Christian. 

The development of the full man in 
all his natural perfection is the aim of 
humanism as such.’ It implies, there- 
fore, the full unfolding or actualiza- 
tion in harmonious equilibrium, of all 
the natural powers and capacities of 
man. The soul of such a development, 
however, is not a mere formal training 
of the various human skills. It is 
the awakening of a man, intellectually, 
emotionally, imaginatively, to full vital 
awareness of himself and of his proper 
place and role in the universe of men 


1 For one of the best general treatments of 
humanism (and of Christian humanism) 
see F. Charmot, S.J. L’humanisme et 
humain, Spes, Paris, 1934; cf. also 
Jacques Maritain, True Humanism, Scrib- 
ners, New York, 1938; Jaime Castiello, 
S.J., A Humane Psychology of Education, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1936. 
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and things in which he finds himself. 
In a word, it is self-orientation, with 
respect to both past, present and future. 
One of his chief aids in thus finding 
himself is to apply the significant ex- 
perience and wisdom of the past to il- 
lumine the present and the future. 
Literature, which is precisely the ex- 
pression of significant human experience 
in such a way as to make one relive it 
vicariously, has always been recognized 
as one of the most effective ways of 
achieving this. But it has become an 
open question today how primary or in- 
dispensable is its role in the process. 
Humanism also necessarily presupposes 
a basic value judgment on the place of 
man in the material universe in which 
he lives: it acknowledges him as the 
supreme value in this universe. 

This much is accepted by all who 
claim to sponsor humanism in any form. 
Even a Marxist materialist will admit 
both of these points, however much he 
may differ as to the origin and nature 
of man and precisely what constitutes 
his perfection.” 

What does Christian add to human- 
ism? It adds a new and immeasurably 
richer dimension to man’s life and 
points him towards a new and higher 
goal of perfection. It demands that 
the development of the natural perfec- 
tion of a man must now be oriented 
toward, and subordinated to, a new lev- 
el of supernatural perfection, by which 
man is elevated to the dignity of 
adopted son of God and member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, en route to- 
wards the sharing of God’s own divine 
happiness in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It provides also a perfect Model, the 
God-man, Jesus Christ, and a divinely 
authorized guide, the Church, to show 
us how best to follow Him along the 
road. 

Two points should be noted here. 
The first is that the attainment of this 
supernatural goal is not offered by 


2 CE. the paper of Dr. Collins, under the 


heading, “Conclusion: The Common 
Fund of Naturalism,” pp. 224-32. 
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God as optional “extra equipment,” so 
to speak, without which man could still 
achieve his natural perfection. In the 
present order of divine Providence it is 
imposed as obligatory on all adults. The 
failure to attain it will result in the 
complete frustration even of any nat- 
ural perfection developed in a man. 
For such are the weakening effects of 
original sin on man’s intellect and will 
that unless he is assisted by supernatural 
grace he will inevitably fall prey to his 
lower passions and degrade himself to 
the sub-human level. 


MAN AND GRACE 


Thus we have the strange paradox 
that in the present supernatural or 
Christian plan of history man cannot 
succeed even in becoming fully human 
unless he is divinized by grace. Tragic 
witness to this truth is borne by the 
record of every attempt at humanism 
in history that either has not known 
Christianity or—still more disastrous— 
has deliberately tried to get along with- 
out it. All have ended up either in 
heart-rending incompleteness or, more 
often, in the positive degradation of 
man’s natural dignity by some sort of 
enslavement, whether to his passions 
or to the tyranny of his fellow man. 
This point has already been too abund- 
antly proved to require further elabor- 
ation here. 

The second point to note is that de- 
spite the absolute primacy of the super- 
natural in the hierarchy of man’s per- 
fections, it in turn demands the natural 
as the foundation for its own full de- 
velopment. True, with only a minimum 
of humanism a man may save his soul, 
and even become a saint. But unless he 
develops his natural human perfection 
to some notable degree under the life 
of grace, not only will he be unable to 
qualify in any accepted sense of the 
term for the title of “Christian human- 
ist,” but he will also be hindered from 
reproducing in himself the full ideal of 
the Christian man, namely, the full un- 
folding of the image of God. 
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The nice balance implied in this ideal 
of the Christian as a harmony between 
his natural powers and his new super- 
natural existence is difficult to achieve 
and more difficult still to maintain. In- 
evitably, as the centrifugal inclinations 
which are connatural with a mixed 
nature assert themselves, he tends either 
to despise his nature as rebellious or to 
despair of supernatural ideals. The 
Catholic center, in this matter of Chris- 
tion humanism, demands the same del- 
icate poise of intellect and will which 
all median Christian positions require. 
Vestiges Of the Manichee spirit have 
often appeared in Christianity. 

Certain Catholic groups in this 
country are not untouched by this 
spirit. But it is especially strong in the 
stream of Protestant thought. Since this 
point has already been handled in the 
preceding paper by Fr. LaFarge, there 
is no need to develop it further here. 

It is clear that this attitude of ex- 
clusive supernaturalism, whether in its 
Catholic form of neglect of the natural 
for the supernatural, or in its Protest- 
ant form of opposition between the two, 
is not in harmony with the balanced 
richness of the authentic Catholic doc- 
trine. The traditional summation of the 
latter is that “‘grace perfects nature.” 
It neither destroys nor dispenses with 
nature, but builds on it and elevates it. 


FULLY HUMAN SYNTHESIS 


The ideal Christian man, accord- 
ingly, is one who develops the image 
of God within him to its fullest 
possible degree in this life and as a 
result will enjoy the fruition of this 
achievement in the next life. And since 
this image of God is both natural and 
supernatural, its full flowering will be 
found only where both nature and grace 
are developed to the fullest and work 
harmoniously together. The human na- 
ture of the Word incarnate is our per- 


* Cf. the classic statement of St. Thomas: 
“Grace does not destroy nature but per- 
fects it” (S.T. I, q. 1, a. 8 ad 2m). 
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fect model of just such a synthesis, 
fully man and fully Son of God. 

It is for this reason that Pius XI des- 
cribed the purpose of Christian educa- 
tion as follows: 

The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by baptism. 

For precisely this reason, Christian ed- 
ucation takes in the whole aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, in- 
tellectual and moral, individual, domestic 
and social, not with a view of reducing 
it in any way, but in order to elevate, 
regulate and perfect it, in accordance with 
the example and teaching of Christ... . 
The true Christian does not renounce 
the activities of this life, he does not stunt 
his natural faculties; but he develops and 
perfects them, by co-ordinating them with 
the supernatural. He thus ennobles what 
is merely natural in life and secures for 
it new strength in the material and temp- 
oral order, no less than in the spiritual 
and eternal.‘ 

For this reason we do not feel it does 
full justice to the Christian message to 
harp almost exclusively, as do so many 
sermons and spiritual books, on merely 
“getting to heaven” as the adequate 
purpose of man’s journey on this earth, 
as though the sole point were to get 
safely through the perils of the voyage 
and reach port intact, as is the aim of a 
ship carrying a cargo on the high seas. 
Man’s objective in this life should not 
be to get out of it with a whole skin, 
so to speak, as soon as he is allowed. It 
should be so to live in it positively that 
he gets done as best he can the impor- 
tant job that God wants him to get 
done here and now (since it can be 
done only in this life): namely, to cul- 
tivate and make shine forth in himself 
as fully as divine Providence permits 
the divine image within him, both nat- 
ural and supernatural, which he re- 
ceived at the beginning of his journey 
as a talent to multiply, as a seed to 
bring to full bloom. 


* Christian Education of Youth, in Social 
Wellsprings, ed. J. Husslein, S.J., Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1943, 2, 118-20. 
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Hence we do not hesitate to assert 
that the immediate goal of man on this 
earth can and should be expressed as the 
fullest possible self-development, both 
natural and supernatural, individual and 
social, in Christ and for God. Some of 
our readers may find somewhat unfa- 
miliar and disturbing this emphasis on 
self-development in describing man’s 
role in the present life. If so, let them 
meditate on the parable of the Master 
and the talents in the Gospel and what 
we might call its profoundly—yes, even 
daringly—humanistic interpretation by 
one of the greatest of our Popes in per- 
haps the greatest of his Encyclicals: 

According to Christian doctrine, man, 

endowed with a social nature, is placed 
here on earth in order that he may spend 
his life in society, and under an authority 
ordained by God, that he may develop 
and evolve to the full all his faculties to 
the praise and glory of his Creator; and 
that, by fulfilling faithfully the duties of 
his station, he may attain to temporal and 
eternal happiness.* 

We have in this magnificent state- 
ment the solid foundation, derived from 
both reason and revelation, of the legit- 
imacy, even the obligation—so far as 
circumstances permit—of Christian hu- 
manism. We shall lean heavily upon it 
later as a basis for some important con- 
clusions. 


Our introductory description of the 
ideal and the general nature of Chris- 
tian humanism can now be summed up 
as follows: 1. Christian humanism af- 
firms the whole of man’s nature as 
good, the whole of it as perfectible, the 
whole of it as capable of being inte- 
grated into the supernatural finality of 
man; wherefore it postulates the whole- 
hearted esteem for, and cultivation of, 
all his natural powers. 2. But it also 
affirms the necessity of their subordina- 
tion to, and divinization by, the life of 
grace as the condition for the full un- 
folding of both natural and supernat- 
ural perfection. In short, it proclaims 


5 Quadragesimo Anno, in Catholic Mind, 
29 (June 8, 1931) 293. 
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the full acceptance of the human, but 
its full flowering only in the divine.° 


NEED OF CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


Such is the splendid ideal of an integ- 
ral Christian humanism, where it can 
be realized. Now we are quite ready to 
admit that the practical living out of 
such an ideal could scarcely have been 
expected on any large scale during the 
early immigrant stage of Catholic life 
in this country. The mass of Catholics 
were poor immigrants, desperately 
struggling for economic survival, with 
little chance of any but the most ele- 
mentary education, frequently isolated 
from the rest of the American com- 
munity by barriers of language and ra- 
cial prejudice. “Keep the faith!” was 
the prime objective and the heroic 
achievement of those first generations. 

We no longer need be nor can be sat- 
isfied with this minimum ideal of spir- 
itual survival. It would be dangerous 
to attempt it. The immigrant stage of 
American Catholicism is now rapidly 
passing away and its inhibiting effects 
with it. The second and third genera- 
tions of Catholics have already struck 
deep roots in their native soil. For the 
most part they are no longer in the state 
of dire poverty and economic insecurity 
of their ancestors. Ever larger num- 
bers are emerging from colleges and 
graduate schools. 

As a result, American Catholics are 
at last taking an increasingly important 


* This is a paraphrase of the definition 


given by Francis Hermans, Histoire doc- 
trinale de ’humanisme chrétien, Vol. IV: 
Synthése doctrinale, Casterman, Tournai, 
1948, pp. 11 and 20-21. For a fuller ex- 
position of the ideas we have just de- 
veloped, the above is useful, though 
diffuse. Much richer and more authorita- 
tive are the works of F. Charmot, L’hu- 
manisme et l’humain, mentioned above; 
J. Mouroux, The Meaning of Man, Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1948, and the now 
famous pastoral letter of Cardinal Su- 
hard of Paris, Growth or Decline? The 
Church Today, Fides, Chicago, 1953. We 
wish to acknowledge a special debt to the 
last two works for the general inspiration 
of our own position. 
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part in the economic, political, social 
and cultural life of the country. It is 
too late to attempt to reverse this trend 
and. persuade Catholics to withdraw in- 
to isolation and form a culture apart, 
even if this were desirable, as some 
would have us believe. American Cath- 
olics are now committed irrevocably to 
active, responsible collaboration, even 
leadership, in “building the earthly 
city.” Now if they are to fulfill with 
sincerity and effectiveness these respon- 
sibilities towards the earthly city, sec- 
ondary as they may be, they must be 
not only good Catholics but fully de- 
veloped men. In a word, they must be 
genuine Christian humanists, not merely 
pious yet humanly undeveloped, disin- 
terested exiles, doggedly waiting out 
their sentences amid the alien corn until 
the day of their release. Only thus can 
they be what Pius XII called for in his 
address of March 25, 1953, to Italian 
teachers: men who are at once “‘citizens 
of earth and elect of heaven.” 


WHY A NeW CHRISTIAN HUMANISM? 


Let us admit frankly at this point 
that we are presenting (both here in 
general and later in more detail) a lofty 
and difficult ideal of harmony between 
two worlds. We are realistic enough to 
recognize that it is one which many 
Catholics of good will will always find 
too complex or subtle to grasp and 
which many others, either because of 
deficiencies in themselves or because of 
the circumstances around them, will 
find too difficult or too dangerous to 
carry out in practice. But this does not 
make it any the less necessary and prof- 
itable to present the ideal in all its full- 
ness. We believe many more are capa- 
ble of achieving it to a notable degree 
than have hitherto done so, if it is put 
before them as the authentic ideal. And 
in any case the important point is that 
the mere courageous presentation of a 
genuinely inspiring and undiluted ideal, 
no matter how difficult of full attain- 
ment, has such a powerful magnetic ef- 
fect about it that it stimulates all those 
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to whom it is offered to advance much 
farther than they would ever have done 
had it never been held up to them. He 
who reaches for a star may never catch 
it; but at least his very reaching out 
pulls him forward. And even if only 
a few are able to catch a bit of stardust 
in their fingers, the radiance they will 
shed around them may inspire a hun- 
dred more to start out along the road. 

Why, now, is a mew Christian hu- 
manism, or, more precisely, a new set 
of attitudes in the Christian humanist, 
needed to meet successfully the chal- 
lenge of our times? By new, of course, 
we do not mean a new and different 
general ideal or aim of Christian hu- 
manism. That remains perennially 
valid and unchanging, as we outlined it 
above, and it has always been striven 
after, at least in theory, by Christian 
humanists of all times according to 
their respective visions of both human- 
ism and Christianity. What we do 
mean is a new realization in the con- 
crete and for a particular era of just 
what attitudes are demanded by it and 
what practical means are needed to im- 
plement them. This said, let us get to 
the point at once. 


DYNAMIC HUMANISM 


It is worth delaying a moment at 
this point to underline the perennial 
“newness” which must be an essential 
characteristic of Christian humanism 
all through its history. The necessity of 
adaptation of Christian humanism to 
the needs of our own day is not a 
unique phenomenon in the history of 
the Church. Just as the Church must 
“incarnate” herself over again in visible 
institutions appropriate to each new so- 
ciety and culture that confront her as 
she accompanies mankind in its march 
through history, yet without ever iden- 
tifying herself irrevocably with any of 
these temporal incarnations, so too 
Christian humanism (which is but one 
manifestation of Christianity incarnate) 
must adapt itself to the needs and po- 
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tentialities of each distinctive few 
epoch in this same history.’ For not 
only do the special needs and problems 
of social man vary with each type of 
culture, but his potentialities for hu- 
man development must also conform to 
the law of organic growth and can un- 
fold themselves only progressively in 
time, one preparing the way for the 
other. Thus the growth of the human 
race as a whole, though on a much 
vaster scale, is fundamentally analogous 
to the growth of each individual com- 
prising it. 

This is why Christian humanism can 
never be crystallized once and for all in 
any one “best” or definitively adequate 
form but must grow and adapt like 
man himself. Thus it had a different 
task to perform for men in Jerusalem 
than in Ephesus; different again in 
Rome and in Lyons, as well as in the 
Rome of Nero and the Rome of Con- 
stantine; different once more when the 
flood-tide of the barbarians swept across 
the Roman Empire; and so on. Must it 
again rise to a new task in twentieth- 
century America, and if so, what is it? 


There is needed a new Christian hu- 
manism for our day because a new 
world has been forming under our eyes 
whose new perspectives and new forces 
have not yet been sufficiently appreci- 
ated or assimilated by the existing tradi- 
tion of Christian humanism. This 
existing tradition of what, to be more 
accurate, should be called the humanism 
practiced by Christians, has, we believe, 
been defective on two scores. First, it 
has held too restricted a view of what 
is authentically humane, i.e., pertaining 
to humanism as such, because capable 
of contributing significantly to the de- 
velopment of the natural dignity and 
perfection of human nature. Secondly, 


* Cf. the masterly article on this point by 
J. Daniélou, S.J., “Christianisme et his- 
toire,” Etudes, 254 (1947) 166-84; trans- 
lated in Cross Currents, 2 (Winter, 1951) 
78-90: “A Dialogue with Time.” 
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it has held too restricted a view of what 
is authentically Christian or ‘‘Christian- 
izable,” i.e., capable of intrinsic orienta- 
tion to the supernatural end of man. 
Let us amplify these points. 


THE “NEW” WORLD 


What are the principal characteristics 
of this new world which faces the 
Christian humanist today? It will be 
enough to recall briefly the most sig- 
nificant ones, which have already been 
studied in more detail in the preceding 
papers. The first is the vast modern 
development of man’s technical mastery 
over the material universe. This went 
into high gear with the advent of the 
industrial revolution, but its truly me- 
teoric rise has taken place only during 
the last fifty years. 


What is specifically new in this de- 
velopment is the new relationship it 
has introduced between man and nature 
and the resulting new attitudes it has 
fostered. Previously, of course, man 
did act on nature to a certain extent, 
but principally in the line of controll- 
ing the production of its fruits for him- 
self and in the use of tools. But the 
source of power for these still had to 
be mainly the strength of his own mus- 
cles and of the beasts he had domesti- 
cated, plus such immediately utilizable 
resources of nature as wind and water 
power. 

But once he stumbled on the secret 
of how to tap the great primal sources 
of energy hidden within nature, such 
as coal, steam, electricity, oil — and 
finally the ultimate power of the atom 
itself—he suddenly woke to the realiza- 
tion that he need no longer be merely 
the humble dependent of nature, but 
could become its master. He now had 
the power to make its almost unlimited 
energies servants of his own will and to 
set about the positive conquest of the 
material universe and the active remak- 
ing of it to suit his own desires and 
purposes. What he has already accom- 
plished in a single century is breath- 
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taking; what lies before him is still 
more dazzling.” 


PERFECTING NATURE 


This vast movement of the active 
conquest of the material universe is one 
of the most characteristic traits of con- 
temporary Western civilization, espe- 
cially in America. And it is essential 
for the Christian humanist, if he wishes 
to expand his understanding of “‘the 
human” to the full dimensions of mod- 
ern man, to listen to the heartbeats and 
try to catch the spirit of this new tech- 
nical Conquistador, astride a world now 
become plastic under his hands, and al- 
ready straining his eyes towards the 
outermost rims of space. He must real- 
ize, too, the vast amount of time, en- 
ergy and manpower the modern world 
has channelled into this enterprise and 
the immense drive and_ enthusiasm 
which give it its momentum. Then, 
making his Christian judgment on the 
value of this activity so much a part of 
modern man, he must decide whether 
it can be assimilated as truly humane 
and capable of a Christian meaning or 
must be rejected as inherently inhumane 
and leading away from God. What 
should this decision be? Let us round 
out the picture first. 

The second great development that 
has helped to mold the characteristic 
mentality of the contemporary world is 
closely allied to the first. It is the 
movement of democratic social-mind- 
edness and its repercussions in every 
field of human relations, which in one 
form or another is now spreading like 
a vast ground swell across the world. 
This movement has its roots much fur- 
ther back than the industrial revolution. 


* It should be clear that we are by no 
means pretending to reduce the multi- 
farious and highly complex causes of the 
industrial revolution to the one fact of the 
discovery of new sources of power. We 
are merely trying to catch here one of 
the most characteristic aspects of the out- 
look of modern man resulting from this 
revolution. We shall refer to the nega- 
tive aspects of this same movement later. 
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But the latter, by uprooting from the 
soil and bringing together for the first 
time large masses of workers in a com- 
mon occupation and way of life, gave 
it a powerful impetus. The rise of la- 
bor unions, giving social cohesion and 
voice to the otherwise helpless individ- 
ual workers, the spread of popular edu- 
cation and the popular vote, plus the 
stimulus of propaganda stemming from 
both liberalism and socialism—all this 
gave a new self-consciousness and artic- 
ulateness to the masses of the people. It 
also gave them, as they soon discovered, 
a well-nigh irresistible power to make 
their collective will felt and listened to 
in the halls of government itself. 

As a result, there has been awakened 
in the consciousness of the working 
masses, or the so-called ““common man,” 
and all those in intimate contact with 
him, a new and passionate conviction 
of the fundamental equal dignity and 
equal rights of all men. Accompany- 
ing this is a keen sense of solidarity be- 
tween men united by the bonds of a 
common social group. It is true, of 
course, that this sensitivity to social 
bonds by no means leads always to 
altruistic consequences. It frequently 
results in highly selfish and destructive 
struggles for power between groups 
with conflicting interests. But the point 
we wish to bring out here is merely the 
fact that this heightened awareness of 
social solidarity in all its forms is one 
of the most characteristic phenomena 
of our day. 


HUMANE ROLE OF WORK 


An immediate consequence of this 
new social consciousness is the convic- 
tion that every man has the right to 
full human self-development as far as 
he is capable and hence to the means 
thereto, education, etc. Thus the pos- 
sibility of humanism is demanded for 
all, instead of being reserved, as in the 
past, to a privileged, lettered élite. 
Hence the preoccupation of social 
thinkers everywhere, particularly in 
Europe, with the problem of develop- 
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ing an authentic humanism for the 
people, or “popular culture,” for those 
with neither the time, the capacity nor 
the taste for the intensive literary-in- 
tellectual formation hitherto considered 
essential for any bona fide humanism.” 
From here the problem has broadened 
out to a general re-thinking of the 
meaning of humanism and of its po- 
tentialities in hitherto unexploited areas 
of human activity. 


This has led necessarily to the search 
for a “humanism of work,” in order to 
discover and exploit the intrinsic poten- 
tialities in work for the expression and 
development of the human personality. 
For the modern worker, awakened to his 
dignity as a man, is no longer willing 
to accept in principle that the occupa- 
tion into which he pours the best of his 
time and energies should be allowed to 
be — or even considered to be — some- 
thing intrinsically degrading and de- 
humanizing, whose fruits go for the 
most part to the enriching of someone 
else. He demands, therefore, that his 
work itself should somehow become a 
medium for genuine humanistic self- 
development. 

Can this be done? The problem has 
provoked social philosophers to new 
explorations on the theoretical level into 
the intrinsic dignity of work as such 
and its role in developing the human 
personality. On the practical level it 
has set in motion a movement in in- 
dustrial centers all over the world for 
greater “humanizing” of work and 
more participation of the worker in the 
active governing of industry, so that 
his personal initiative, responsibility and 
creative ingenuity can find greater ex- 
pression in his work itself. This whole 
process, of course, has been sharply 
stimulated by the challenge of Marxist 
humanism, with its exaltation of work 
as the source of all human dignity. 


* On this whole problem cf. Charmot, 
LVhumanisme et lhumain, Ch. IV: “Le 
Christianisme et le travail manuel,” and 
Ch. VII: “L’>humanisme populaire.” 
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As a consequence of all this, our day 
has been called the “coming of age of 
the people,” “the day of the common 
man,” etc. It is not the task of this 
paper to elaborate any further on these 
new forces and new attitudes at work 
in the world today. Before passing on, 
however, it is important to note that 
the two principal movements we have 
described above have worked together 
in many ways to reinforce each other. 
Thus modern man’s astonishing success 
in improving and transforming his ma- 
terial environment has combined with 
his newly aroused socialmindedness to 
spur him on to the active remaking and 
remodelling of his own human world of 
social relationships and _ institutions. 
Hence the universal phenomenon of 
active planning for social improvement. 


If we were asked now in summary to 
single out the note that seems most 
characteristic of the activities of the 
modern world as distinguished from 
the medieval world—and I mean the 
modern world in its most sincere and 
well-intentioned representatives — the 
following appears to us to stand out. 
It is the large-scale swing of human 
energies today toward what may be 
called strictly secular or temporal activ- 
ities as distinguished from religious or 
sacred. It is the effort to discover and 
bring to their fullest possible fruition 
the natural and temporal values of hu- 
man life here below. In a word, it is 
to make man as perfect and as happy 
as possible already in this life. 


It is precisely this tremendous and, 
to a large extent, sincere effort that 
poses the most acute problem to the 
Christian humanist as Christian. - For 
it is the characteristic of our world 
since the Renaissance that this secular 
activity of man, once held all too ex- 
clusively (like all learning and human- 
ism itself) under the domination of the 
spiritual and the tutelage of the Church, 
has now broken away entirely from any 
integration with the sacred and is pur- 
suing its own inner finality in complete 
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autonomy from the latter. In a word, 
there has opened up a deep and ever 
widening fissure in the life of modern 
man between his secular and his relig- 
ious life.*® 

Can this split be healed, and if so, 
how? If it cannot be, then the Chris- 
tian humanist will either have to aban- 
don the _ characteristically modern 
dimension of his humanism or else run 
the risk of a sort of “spiritual schizo- 
phrenia,” or split of his personality into 
two compartments, one for his religious 
activity, the other for his secular. In 
either case a new Christian humanism 
will be impossible. 


OLD HUMANISM INADEQUATE 


Does the existing tradition of Chris- 
tian humanism measure up adequately 
to the challenge of this modern world 
with its new attitudes and new forces? 
We do not believe so. First of all from 
the point of view of what it considered 
as truly humane. Our past tradition of 
Western humanism has tended to iden- 
tify genuine humanistic development 
almost exclusively with the intensive 
formation of the esthetic and intellect- 
ual powers of man by the cultivation of 
the so-called “liberal” arts, as opposed 
to the “servile” arts. The former, in 
practice, meant chiefly literature." And 
this in turn, up until recently, meant 
above all training in the classical Greco- 
Roman literature. These arts were 
originally called liberal because they 
alone were proper to free men. The 


’°On this point see J. Maritain, True Hu- 
manism, Scribners, New York, 1938. 
Many Catholic thinkers now agree with 
Maritain that some such clear separation 
of the secular sphere from the spiritual 
but retaining due subordination to it and 
hence from the direct control of the 
Church was not only inevitable but nec- 
essary and desirable if Christian man 
were to unfold his natural human poten- 
tialities beyond the narrow, too “static” 
limits of medieval life. Cf. the digest of 
Yves Congar’s penetrating studies in 
“What Is a Layman?” Theology Digest, 
St. Marys, Kansas, 1 (1953), 8-12, esp. 
10: “There was a time when the ‘shells 
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latter, consisting in the various forms 
of manual work, especially mechanical 
work, were called servile because proper 
only to slaves. 

Now singe the majority of men have 
to devote themselves to the life of work 
and have neither the leisure nor the ap- 
titude for this intensive cultivation of 
literature, humanism became _insepar- 
ably correlated with the privileged or 
leisure class and was therefore consid- 
ered accessible only to a comparatively 
small élite. Hence the aristocratic and 
individualistic tinge which has clung to 
it tenaciously from the beginning. 

What are the roots of this exclusive- 
ness in the ideal of humanism? They 
were not Christian, but sprang from 
the classical Greco-Roman conception 
of human dignity and of manual work. 
For the leaders and spokesmen of this 
culture, manual work, especially me- 
chanical work, was considered an es- 
sentially inhumane and degrading kind 
of activity, one that inhibited the de- 
velopment of a man’s full human dig- 
nity. Hence it was an occupation 
unworthy of a free man and fit only 
for slaves. Thus Cicero, the humanist 
par excellence, tells us: “Nothing noble 
can ever emerge from a shop or a 
workshop.” And Seneca: “Vulgar is 
the art of the workman who works 
with his hands. It is without honor 
and can never be made even to appear 
honorable.””* 


organization of temporal life was under 
the sovereign regulation and within the 
framework of the Church; all relative 
realities were in tutelage. However great 
the benefits that society reaped from this 
arrangement, it involved a sort of con- 
fiscation, a partial alienation of the things 
of earth, the sciences as well as public 
affairs. And this tutelage was unduly 
prolonged in realms in which men had 
come of age.” 

This narrowing to an almost exclusively 
literary content seems to have occurred 
mainly after the decline of Greece, with 
the decay of scientific studies, and did not 
receive explicit sanction till the Renais- 
sance. 


12Cf, E. Borne and F. Henry, A Philosophy 
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Thus, the whole class of those whose 
principal occupation was work with 
their hands was excluded automatically 
from the attainment of genuine human- 
ism. The latter became restricted to 
the élite of citizen-rulers who had the 
leisure and ability to cultivate letters, 
music and the other fine arts. Even 
the word humanitas took on the re- 
stricted meaning of proficiency in the 
fine arts."* Hence, too, the strongly 
individualist emphasis given to human- 
ism. Since the classical humanist con- 
sidered slavery as in the nature of 
things, he took it for granted that the 
mass of the common people, slaves and 
workers, should remain in a permanent- 
ly inferior status in order to make pos- 
sible the good life for the privileged 
élite on top, borne up on their toiling 
backs. Thus no feeling of social solid- 
arity with “the people” or interest in 


of Work, Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1938, pp. 28 ff. Plato held the same 
view in his Republic (vi, 495) and Aris- 
totle in his Politics (viii, 2), (though the 
latter inserted important qualifications re- 
arding the motive of the work). In all 
airness, however, it must be admitted 
that this judgment of the ancient world 
is based almost entirely on the aristo- 
cratic literature which alone has come 
down to us. Recent classical research, 
especially on inscriptions, has revealed a 
vigorous popular world beneath this aris- 
tocratic crust, with labor guilds, etc. Cf., 
for example, M. Tod, Sidelights on Greek 
History, Blackwell, Oxford, 1932, Lecture 
II. 


Cf, Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, XIII, 
17: “Those who created the Latin tongue 
and spoke it well did not give to the 
word humanitas the popular meaning 
synonymous with the word philanthropia, 
which means a certain promiscuous so- 
ciability and benevolence towards all men. 
But they attached to this word the mean- 
ing of what the Greeks called paideia and 
we call eruditio and training in the lib- 
eral arts. Those who show the most 
taste and disposition for this study are 
also the most worthy to be called human- 
issimi. For man, alone among all beings, 
can devote himself to this study, which, 
for that reason, has been called human- 
itas.” 
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their social and cultural uplift had any 
part in his “humanity.” 

Christianity only slowly operated a 
change in the cultural attitudes of its 
members. The individual dignity of 
every man was now acknowledged, at 
least in theory. But the entrance to 
what was explicitly recognized as hu- 
manism continued to be through the 
narrow portal of classical literature. 
The notion of work, too, began to be 
integrated into the spiritual develop- 
ment of the Christian. No longer was 
it considered as essentially degrading, 
a mere necessary evil. Its role was now 
envisaged as that of a purifying pen- 
ance for the sins and passions of man, 
which, through acceptance in union 
with Christ, could become an instru- 
ment of supernatural growth. But only 
slowly, towards the end of the Middle 
Ages with the rise of the guilds, does 
it seem to have gained any widespread 
recognition as possessing positive value 
in itself for the development of the 
human personality.” 


*"ANGELIC” HUMANISM 


The Renaissance, with its return to 
ancient ideals, exalted again the old 
classical conception of a literary and 
intellectual humanism for the aristo- 
cratic élite. Its content was narrowed 
even further in the direction of liter- 
ature and excessively spiritualized. His- 
tory was neglected and science, with its 
new mathematical impersonality and ex- 
perimental approach, became an activ- 
ity apart. The term humanism now 
became practically a synonym for mas- 
tery of Greek and Latin letters. The 
individualist cast, too, of the old classi- 
cal humanism was accentuated, in line 
with the general spirit of the times, to 
the detriment of that strong sense of 
political solidarity and_ responsibility 
which had partially corrected this de- 
fect in the ancients. The new Christian 


«Cf. Borne and Henry, A Philosophy of 
Work; P. Boissonade, Le travail dans 
lEurope chrétienne au moyen age, Paris, 
1930. 
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humanism of the Renaissance was both 
individualistic and “‘angelic.”** 

During the last three centuries, due 
largely to the supplanting of Latin and 
Greek by the modern vernacular liter- 
atures, the understanding of humanism 
has slowly broadened in content to in- 
clude modern literature, history, and 
science to some degree. Its individualist 
and aristocratic bias has been consider- 
ably weakened by the impact of the 
new democratic attitudes. But in those 
educational circles which still profess 
to impart a humanistic training and 
especially; perhaps, among Catholics, 
who by instinct tend to be conservative 
and traditional, many deep traces of 
the old individualist and exclusively lit- 
erary conception still linger tenaciously 
on. Sometimes they are not consciously 
recognized; sometimes they are even 
taught as essential to maintain the 
ideal.** 

Much is now being done in the way 
of instilling a social spirit in our stu- 
dents. But much still remains to be 
done, as is evidenced by the strong per- 
sistence of the individualist mentality 
in so many high-school, college and 
even seminary students, as well as in 


**These trends can be traced to some extent 
in Hermans, Histoire doctrinale de lhu- 
manisme chrétien, Vol I; cf. also C. 
Moeller, “Pierres d’attente et obstacles au 
Kérugma chrétien au xxe siécle,” Lumen 
Vitae, 1 (1946) 224-25: “The civilization 
of the Renaissance was centered in indi- 
vidualism: the aim of life was to develo 
to the maximum the human individual, 
considered in isolation, and to make of 
him either a ‘universal man’... or a 
wise man living in ‘the republic of wise 
men,’... or a kind of ‘hero... . Renais- 
sance society is an assemblage of individ- 
uals who, by a refined art of politeness 
and self-control, succeed in living to- 
gether while remaining rigorously iso- 
lated.” 

*It is on the basis of this tradition that 
Christopher Dawson founds his excellent 
historical definition: “Humanism is a tra- 
dition of culture and ethics founded on 
the study of humane letters.” (“Chris- 
tianity and the Humanist Tradition,” 
Dublin Review, 116 [1952] 3.) 
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their teachers of “the humanities.” Nor 
has interest in, or active promotion of, 
such ideas as humanism for the people, 
humanism of work, etc., yet seemed to 
find much support in Catholic human- 
istic circles, at least in this country. 
To sum it all up, Christian humanist 
circles do not yet seem to have realized 
the full implications of either the dem- 
ocratic, the scientific, or the industrial 
revolutions. Neither their conceptions 
of the human or of humanism are wide 
enough to satisfy modern man. 

It now remains to consider briefly 
whether the traditional Christian hu- 
manism has been broad enough, catholic 
enough, in its understanding of what 
is truly ‘“‘Christianizable” in man’s ac- 
tivity, i.e., capable of elevation to 
Christian significance and finality. This, 
we are convinced, is the real focal point 
of our whole problem and the root of 
the inadequacy of our Christian human- 
ism as commonly understood and taught 
in the past. The answer, we believe, 
must be at least partially negative. 

The early Fathers of the Church, es- 
pecially the Greeks, had a magnificent 
vision of man’s work in the cosmos as 
an extension of the Redemption, bring- 
ing the whole universe into subjection 
to Christ to find its full meaning in 
offering itself consciously back to God 
through the mediation of man." But 
this cosmic breadth of Christian hu- 
manism seems to have faded away slow- 
ly to be replaced by a narrower view, 
perhaps under the influence of the pes- 


‘7Quotations, especially from St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, can be found in E. Mersch, S.]J., 
Le Corps Mystique du Christ, Brussels, 
1936, Vol. I. See also Cardinal Suhard, 
Growth or Decline? p. 59: “Instead of 
closing his eyes to progress, the Christian 
believes in it and works for it to ‘fulfill 
creation’ and hasten the ‘Parousia’ in 
which the universe—Mystical Body and all 
creation—will produce the triumph of 
Christ the King by realizing its Pleroma, 
the achievement of the total Christ.... 
a perspective familiar to the early Chris- 
tians but too much forgotten in our 
times.” 
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simistic side of St. Augustine’s thought. 


At any rate, from the Renaissance on, 
when the secular side of man’s life split 
off sharply from the excessive domina- 
tion of the spiritual to follow its own 
inner finality in complete autonomy 
from the guidance of the Church, the 
characteristic attitude of the intellect- 
ual leadership of the Church (not the 
official Church, of course) tended to 
treat as though devoid of intrinsic 
Christian meaning or spiritual value the 
strictly secular or temporal activities of 
man, those by which he builds and per- 
fects the earthly city as such. This was 
especially true of that most “earthly” 
of all human activities, the great enter- 
prise of the scientific and technical con- 
quest of the material universe which 
has absorbed so much of the best ener- 
gies of modern man. The attitude ever 
since has been predominantly one of 
warning against the latter as a denial 
of the primacy of the spiritual in man, 
an immersion of the spirit in matter, 
the work of man’s Promethean pride 
and concupiscence in setting himself up 
as rival of God and trying to make his 
own natural heaven on earth. 

There are strong and articulate 
groups in the Church today (chiefly in 
literary circles, it is interesting to note) 
who are proclaiming this message with 
a new insistence as the machine age 
rolls on into the new era of atomic 
power. They warn against those who 
would lead the Church to any compro- 
mise or collaboration with this anti- 
spiritual modern world and the 
“demonic” forces of science and the 
machine which it has unleashed.” All 
this has been brought into the open by 
the recent and often heated contro- 
versies among both Catholics and Pro- 
testants on the problem of a Christian 


*8F.g., G. Bernanos, La France contre les 
Robots, Paris, 1938. A splendid Catholic 
answer to this view is that of E. Mounier, 
“The Case against the Machine,” Chap. 
A _ Be Not Afraid, Rockcliff, London, 
1951. 
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“theology of history.” Opinions have 
split into two schools, one the “‘incarna- 
tional,” for acceptance, integration and 
consecration of the modern world, the 
other the “eschatological,” for concen- 
tration on the purely spiritual and 
otherworldly with eyes fixed on the 
“last things” (eschata), when the proud 
products of man’s handiwork will be 
smashed into bits by the coming in 
power of Christ the Judge and 
Avenger.” 


Now there can be no doubt that 
there is a great deal of truth in many 
of these accusations against the spirit 
of the modern world, with its absorp- 
tion in the work of building and 
perfecting the earthly city. But the 
crucial point is whether or not these 
spiritual defects are inherent in and in- 
separable from the very nature of the 
task they are pursuing, or merely accid- 
ental perversions of something essenti- 
ally sound and pleasing to God in itself. 


“NEW” CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


This leads us directly into the final 
part of our paper. When all the evi- 
dence is weighed, what should be the 
attitude of an authentic Christian hu- 
manism of the twentieth century in the 
face of this enigmatic modern world 
which confronts man and challenges 
him: “What think you of me? Are 
we to work with each other or against 
each other?” 

Before attempting to answer such a 
question, it should be clear that in a 


*°As a basis for study of this movement, cf. 
G. Thils, “La théologie de lhistoire: 
Note bibliographique,” Ephemerides The- 
ologicae Lovanienses, 26 (1950) 87-95. 
For brief summaries, see R. Jouve, “Two 


Approaches to Progress,’ America, 79 
(1948) 387-89; Abbot of Downside, “The 
Value of History,” Downside Review, 68 
(1950) 290-304; D. Dubarle, O.P., Opti- 
misme devant ce monde, Ed. du Cerf, 
Paris, 1949. One of the most vigorous 
statements of the eschatological position 
is that of L. Bouyer, “Christianisme et 
eschatologie,” Vie intellectuelle, 16 (1948) 
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brief paper like this it will be impossible 
to evaluate in detail all the complex 
elements of modern civilization. Our 
purpose here is merely to decide on a 
fundamental guiding attitude. With 
this in mind, if the possible courses of 
action are realistically examined, it 
seems to us clear that there is only one 
which measures up to the full Christian 
vision of man’s nature and role in the 
universe, his apostolic responsibility to- 
ward his fellow men and the practical 
necessities of the Christian living in the 
modern world. This is the attitude, 
not of standing aside from the modern 
world to condemn it, but of entrance 
into it to transform it; not of condem- 
nation of the secular, but of integra- 
tion of it with the spiritual; in a word, 
not of rejection, but of consecration.” 


What is the foundation of this atti- 
tude? It is the great Scriptural and 
dogmatic truth of man as the image of 
God and collaborator with Christ the 
Redeemer in “restoring all things in 
Christ,” that is, in bringing not only 
himself but the whole universe with 
him to the feet of the new Adam and 
the eternal High Priest, and then offer- 
ing them through His hands in adora- 
tion to God, their Creator. This is pre- 
cisely one of the great works which God 
wants humanity to do for Him on this 
earth (and it must be a collective enter- 
prise of all humanity), both for His 
own glory and the self-realization of 
man as His image: namely, to fulfill the 
meaning and purpose of the non-ra- 
tional universe which it cannot achieve 
by itself, that its voice, too, may be 
heard through man, joining in the im- 
mense Te Deum rising up from all cre- 
ation to the glory of the Father. But 
surely man cannot offer up except what 


*°The best expositions we know of this at- 
tidue and its foundations are the two 
works mentioned previously: Mouroux, 
The Meaning of Man, and Cardinal Su- 
hard, Growth or Decline? The latter, so 
the author was told in France, was seen 
and approved by the Pope before its pub- 
lication. 
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he knows and is master over, what he 
can hold in his hands, so to speak. 


Thus Scripture tells us first of all 
that all the things of this earth are in 
themselves good: “‘And God saw all the 
things that He had made, and they were 
very good.” Next, all these creatures 
below man were given into his tutelage, 
that he might subject them to himself, 
govern them, develop himself by this 
very responsibility, and then fulfill both 
himself and them by offering them back 
to their Creator, whose vice-gerent in 
the universe he is. Thus we read in 
Genesis: “And he said: Let us make 
man to our image and likeness: and let 
him have dominion .. . . over the whole 
earth .... And God blessed them, say- 
ing: Increase and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it, and rule over... 
all living creatures that move upon the 
earth.” And in St. Paul: “All things 
are yours, and you are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.”™ 

How, then, does man fulfill this mag- 
nificent vocation of his in the universe? 
Not by shrinking away from it with 
fear or disgust, as though contact with 
it would soil his hands, but by turning 
toward it with a redemptive love to 
spiritualize it and consecrate it. This 
means not mere static contemplation of 
it as it is, but working in it to trans- 
form it and perfect it, using the two 
great instruments that distinguish him 
from the beasts, his hands and his rea- 
son. 

He does this, first, by getting to 
know his world in detail, by mastering 
it with his reason, so that it lives anew, 
consciously and spiritually, in his mind. 
Next he must actively subject it to 
himself, make it his docile servant as 
he domesticates the beasts of field and 
forest, by molding it according to spir- 
itual plan and purpose. In a word, he 
must humanize it. As Mouroux puts it 
in The Meaning of Man: “‘God has con- 
fided it [the earth] to his care that he 


**Gen. 1: 26-31; I Cor. 3:23. 





may put his stamp upon it, give it a 
human face and figure, integrate it with 
his own life and so fulfill it.”** Then 
finally he must enable it to fulfill its 
ultimate spiritual finality, which it can 
achieve only through him, by raising it 
in liturgical worship to its Maker. As 
one of the earliest Fathers of the 
Church, St. Irenaeus, explains: ‘So, 
therefore, we offer to God, not as 
though He stood in need, but giving 
thanks for His gift, and sanctifying his 
creation.” 

This temporal or secular aspect of 
man’s activity, it should be added, is 
not limited to transforming the mate- 
rial universe. It includes also the hu- 
manizing and perfecting of his own 
human world of social relations and 
structures, by politics, sociology, art, 
etc. Thus the temporal activity of man 
takes in a whole sheaf of coordinated 
activities: 

A scientific, theoretical and technical ef- 
fort issuing in the mastery of man over 
matter; a social effort, seeking a minimum 
of ease, security and culture for every 
member of the human community; a 
political effort, to give the group a com- 
mon purpose, a common means of action, 
a typical structure and a definite part to 
play among the nations; an artistic effort, 
expressing the double mystery of the soul 
and the world; and finally a moral effort, 
raising up men who shall be capable, 
courageous, fit for service.** 

The immediate aim of the whole can 
thus be summed up as “. . . the work 
of transforming and humanizing a uni- 
verse of things and persons.”** 


CONTINUE GOD’S WORK 


How does all this contribute to man’s 
own self-development, to that unfold- 
ing of the divine image within him 
which is the aim of all Christian hu- 
manism? Since this image resides in 
his soul as possessing intellect and will, 
it must be essentially an active image. 


*°P, 28. 


**Adv. Haereses, IV, 18, 6 (PG, 7, 1029), 
quoted in Mouroux, op. cit., p. 36 


**Mouroux, The Meaning of Man, p. 3-4. 
*®Ibid., p. 5. 
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This means that man must cultivate it 
by actively imitating its divine orig- 
inal. This he does not only by directly 
thinking of God in adoring contempla- 
tion (which, of course, is primary), 
but also by scrutinizing the universe to 
discover therein the creative thoughts 
of God, imbedded within the laws of 
nature, and rethink them in his own 
human way, seeing their Maker’s reflec- 
tion in them, as God Himself does. Thus 
he imitates the mind of God by think- 
ing what He thinks. 

But God is not just thought. He is 
also active, creative will, making things, 
“working” in the universe constantly. 
Hence if man is to imitate God as He 
truly is, he too must work, must make 
things actively and creatively so far 
as he can, that is, by remaking, improv- 
ing, “re-creating” this universe that his 
Father has given into his hands in a 
rough-hewn and still plastic state, 
stamping his own image upon it in imi- 
tation of his Father before him. What 
a petty and unworthy conception of 
God to imagine Him as somehow jealous 
of His own sons’ advance in knowledge 
and power, when He himself has plant- 
ed within their very nature the means 
and the urge to do just this! 

We have here the basis for an au- 
thentic humanism of work. For the 
essence of work is not mere animal toil. 
It is the transformation of matter for 
some human end by the intelligent ini- 
tiative of a man applied through the 
medium of his body. It is thus the 
expression of his personality by the im- 


pression of it upon matter.” And by 


*°Not work itself but the pain of work is 


the result of original sin. God com- 
manded Adam even before the Fall “to 
work the Garden of Paradise and take 
care of it” (Gen. 2:15: “. . . ut operaretur 
terram et custodiret ... .” Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno: “. . . Man is born to labor as the 
bird to fly... .” and “What else is work 
but the application of one’s forces of soul 
and body to these gifts of nature for the 
development of one’s powers by these 
means.” (Catholic Mind, 29 [1931] 277, 
274) 
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this dialogue of action between himself 
and the material universe both are en- 
riched: matter is penetrated with spirit 
and “humanized;” and man, by the 
challenge and the effort required, dis- 
covers and unfolds his latent powers, 
gains the mastery of himself and comes 
to know himself as synthesis of matter 
and spirit and as superior to the matter 
he molds. From this sense of achieve- 
ment derives the spontaneous joy of 
work well done.” 

We might also add, how much richer 
and more authentically human becomes 
the meaning of man as the image of 
God by this wholehearted integration 
of the body and its characteristic activ- 
ities, as compared with the ultra-rare- 
fied Renaissance exaltation of man 
solely in terms of spirit. The image of 
Himself that God wants to behold re- 
flected back to Him from man is not 
an angelized form of a disembodied 
spirit, but precisely that astonishing 
synthesis of spirit in matter that makes 
man to be man. “Gloria Dei, vivens 
homo! The total living man is the 
glory of God!” 

The necessary requirements, of 
course, for deriving this humanistic 
fruit inherent in work are: 1. that the 
conditions of work be not inhuman and 
degrading; 2. that the work itself af- 
ford as much scope as possible for the 
expression of the worker’s own person- 
ality; 3. that the worker acquire the 
habit of reflection on the meaning and 


On this point let us frankly admit that 
there is much we can learn and not a 
little can we assimilate from the analyses 
of Karl Marx. Cf. the paper of Dr. Collins 
on the Marxist humanism of work, pp. 
213-14. On the whole question cf. Borne 
and Henry, Philosophy of Work; J. 
Lacroix, “La notion de travail,” Vie 
intellectuelle, Juin 1952, 4-31, a remark- 
ably rich analysis; A. de Bovis, S.J., “Le 
sens catholique du travail et de la civil- 
isation,” Nouvelle revue theologique, 72 
(1950) 357-71, 468-78; and the far- 
seeing article of Francis J. Corley, SJ., 
“Leisure and Work: Need for a Richer 
Christian Humanism,” socIAL ORDER, 2 


(1952) 147-54. 
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dignity of what he is doing and not 
become completely immersed in the 
mere material process or its end prod- 
uct. How the last requirement can be 
taken care of we shall suggest later. 
But it is the lack of the first two con- 
ditions which has rendered so much 
human work down the ages oppressive 
and inhumane. 

At this point we must give full cred- 
it to the severe but merited criticism 
of the present state of our modern in- 
dustrial civilization by humanists and 
spiritual leaders both within and out- 
side the Church. As they have pointed 
out tellingly, our precipitous and un- 
controlled enthusiasm for introducing 
the machine and the whole pattern of 
industrial techniques accompanying it, 
without first weighing carefully their 
effect on the men who are submitted to 
them, has indeed led to man’s rapid 
mastery over nature. But it has also 
led, in all too many cases, to the defor- 
mation of man himself. He has been 
forced to mold himself to the rigid 
laws of the machine, rather than it to 
him. Thus he has allowed himself to 
become depersonalized and dehumanized 
by the very product of his own genius. 
Witness the Pope’s warning against the 
depersonalization of man by the pres- 
sures of modern civilization in his most 
recent Christmas message.”* 

This tendency is a profound and per- 
rennial danger in the exploitation of 
man’s new-found powers over nature. 
We admit it without hesitation. But 
we consider it extremely important that 
the Christian humanist situate in their 
proper perspective the dangers and 
abuses of technical progress. They must 
be seen for what they are: accidental 
abuses, perennial temptations, in the use 
of what is still essentially good. And, 
as such, they can, with vision and lead- 
ership, be kept within safe bounds. The 
panicky, wholesale condemnation of the 
machine age by too many self-styled 


*8Cf, also Pieper’s penetrating analysis in 
Leisure, the Basis of Culture. 
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humanists, Christian and others, must 
be called bluntly what it is: a sincere, 
perhaps, but nonetheless short-sighted 
nostalgia for a too narrowly esthetic 
and “spiritual” mode of humanism that 
is now irremediably inadequate. Gen- 
uine Christian humanism must free it- 
self once and for all from such a timid 
and limited vision. In the long run 
flight from techniques—or any other 
human development — is as uncritical 
and as humanly disastrous for man as 
the heedless and unprincipled embrace 
which our secular culture has given 
them. 


For it is not essential to the machine 
and technical progress that they mech- 
anize and enslave the men who work 
with them. On the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely one of the most momentous con- 
sequences of the modern technological 
revolution that for the first time in 
history it has put within the reach of 
man the realistic possibility of liberat- 
ing human labor from most of its op- 
pressive and brutalizing characteristics. 
For it is the inner logic of machine de- 
velopment and its actual trend at the 
present time, partly due to the high cost 
of labor, to substitute machines for men 
wherever the work to be done requires 
monotonous repetition or mere physical 
drudgery, and to reserve the men for 
the tasks demanding judgment and ini- 
tiative. 


As Frederick Lewis Allen has put it 
forcefully in Life’s recent survey of the 
American economy: 


We used to hear a lot of wailing about 
the dreadful things the machine was to 
do to mankind. It was going to turn peo- 
ple into robots, mechanical men, enslaved 
by the deadly monotony of a bolt-tight- 
ening job. But in fact the net effect of 
the new industrial revolution has been 
quite the opposite. Most of the new ma- 
chines have not been mechanizing men, 
but have been releasing them from the 
formerly exhausting and deadly monot- 
onous jobs. For now that labor is expen- 
sive, the principle which has been at work 
has been this: that if a task is unduly 
heavy or repetitious, that’s a good sign 
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that you ought to be able to get a machine 

to do it.’ 

Not to oppose blindly and castigate 
uncritically, but to stimulate and guide 
this evolution in the right direction— 
such should be one of the greatest op- 
portunities and challenges for an alert 
Christian humanism today. 


Thus in very truth we can say that 
“the whole world is one great call: and 
human effort, groping but glorious, is 
man’s response to this call.”*° And is 
not this call of the universe, waiting to 
be fulfilled by man, an invitation— 
rather, a command—from God Himself 
to carry out, but with a religious spirit 
and for a religious end, that very same 
task which modern man is in fact carry- 
ing out so successfully, but without re- 
ligious spirit and indifferent to any re- 
ligious end? It is not, therefore, what 
modern man is doing that is evil or un- 
Christian. The work itself is good and 
something that God wants done well. 
It is how and why he does it, the spirit 
and the motive, which are inadequate or 
perverted, and must be transformed. 
Who else is capable of transforming 
them but the Christian humanist? 


ALL POTENTIALLY HUMANE 


Up to the present we have been lay- 
ing heavy stress on the humanistic 
implications of man’s activity in trans- 


forming the universe around him, 
whether it be the material universe or 
his own human world of social rela- 
tions. This is because these aspects 
have been the most neglected by tradi- 
tional humanism in the past and there- 


*°T ife’s Report on the American Economy, 
by Frederick L. Allen: “What Have We 
Got Here?” (Jan. 5, 1953, p. 49). The 
fuzzy-headed, unrealistic thinking and ro- 
mantic prejudices of most of the literary 
humanists who indulge in general de- 
nunciations of the machine age are pit- 
ilessly exposed by Mounier in his “Case 
against the Machine” (see n. 16 supra). 
See also Peter Drucker, “The Meaning of 
Mass. Production,” Commonweal, 77 


(March 6, 1953) 547-50. 
8°Mouroux, The Meaning of Man, p. 5. 
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tore most urgently need to be assimilated 
into an integral Christian humanism for 
the future. But even this is still too 
narrow a perspective to take in the full 
breadth of the vision of Christian hu- 
manism which we should like to com- 
municate. The fundamental insight 
that commands this total vision is noth- 
ing less than this: that every single 
characteristic action of man, that is, 
one that expresses significantly in some 
way his whole nature as synthesis of 
body and spirit, is pregnant with au- 
thentic humanist value, and therefore 
can be turned into an efficacious instru- 
ment of humanist development. The 
essential is that each such action be 
intelligently, freely and responsibly as- 
sumed by the whole person and oriented 
towards his final end. Can it be said 
with any degree of practical, attainable 
truth: “Every morally good act is per- 
fective of its agent’s nature?” 


An admirable example is the area of 
married life, with the complexus of 
activities proper to it, characteristic, 
surely—if any are—of man’s integral 


nature. If, as modern studies on the 
unfolding of personality have brought 
so clearly into relief, the essential mat- 
rix of personality development is the 
relationship of communion with other 
persons, where the “I” and the “Thou” 
unite to form a “We,” and if, on the 
other hand, as humanists have always 
told us, the prime fruit of humanism is 
to know man better—then what rich 
potentialities for humanistic develop- 
ment are latent in this most primary 
and most intimate of all forms of social 
communion, the family? What else 
was Pius XI suggesting in that remark- 
able passage of his encyclical on mar- 
riage: 

This mutual interior molding of hus- 
band and wife, this determined effort to 
perfect each other, can in a very real 
sense, as the Roman Catechism teaches, 
be said to be the chief reason and pur- 
pose of matrimony, provided matrimony 
be looked at not in the restricted sense, as 


instituted for the proper conception and 
education of the child, but more widely, 
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as the blending of life as a whole and the 

mutual interchange and sharing thereof.** 
But the essential requirement is that the 
partners understand and appreciate to 
some significant degree the meaning of 
what they are living in the concrete. 
This should be one of the main objec- 
tives of such institutions as the Cana 
conferences: to promote a Christian hu- 
manism of married life. 


The perspectives opened up by such 
a point of view are too rich to be ex- 
plored here. It will be enough to have 
opened the door for others to work out 
the applications in detail. 


Now it may be legitimately objected: 
Have you not throughout all this dis- 
cussion, left out one whole and essential 
dimension of Christianity? What of 
original sin and its sequel of concupis- 
cence in man, turning creatures, espe- 
cially material ones, into a snare and 
peril? What of the spirit of the Cross? 


We have by no means forgotten them. 
But they do not change essentially or 
wipe out the previous plan. They 
change only the way of carrying it out 
and fulfilling it. Instead of an unbroken 
march forward of harmonious and joy- 
ous achievement, a new alternating 
rhythm has been introduced, of attach- 
ment - detachment, achievement - sacri- 
fice. Creatures still remain as 
substantially good for man as they did 
before. But since they have now be- 
come accidentally dangerous to man 
because of his weakness, he must work 
with them in such a way that he always 
remains detached in spirit, not immersed 
blindly in them. And to ensure this he 
must practice periodic withdrawal into 
the spiritual and mortification of his 


*1Christian Marriage, n. 24, in Social Well- 
springs, 1, 133. N.B.: This passage was 
not printed in some early editions of the 
encyclical. An excellent theological ex- 
position and evaluation of these ideas will 
be found in Francis L. Carney, S.T.L., 
The Purposes of Marriage, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, 
1950, pp. ix-xi and 203-62. 
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personal enjoyment and possessive de- 
sire of the material fruits of his work. 

Since we do this so reluctantly or 
inadequately if left to ourselves, God 
Himself steps in at His own times and, 
both to cleanse us and to test our love 
in the crucible, asks of us far more 
drastic sacrifices, sometimes complete 
holocausts, both of our works and our- 
selves. This applies both to individuals 
and social groups, even whole civili- 
zations. But it is a serious error to con- 
clude from the necessity of sacrificing 
our temporal works to the estimate of 
them as evil or worthless in the eyes 
of God. That would be to evacuate the 
very meaning of sacrifice itself. For 
is it not essential to the idea of sacrifice 
that what is offered up be something of 
value, dear to the offerer? And does not 
the value of the sacrifice increase pro- 
portionately to the worth of the victim? 
Was not the Victim of Calvary incom- 
parably precious before His immolation? 
This point is capital and seems to have 
been seriously overlooked by the 
“eschatologist” school. 

Thus, it is precisely because a Chris- 
tion foresees that his temporal achieve- 
ments may have to go up partially or 
even totally in the flames of sacrifice 
that he should be willing to pour into 
them even greater energy and devotion, 
so that, should he be asked to lay his gift 
on the sacrificial altar, it may be the 
most perfect his hands can offer. This 
higher dimension of the spirit of sacri- 
fice which must always dominate the 
temporal activity of the Christian is by 
no means easy to maintain. It demands 
much of him in clear spiritual vision 
and detachment of will. Like every 
commitment to action it involves a risk. 
But it enables him to make of his whole 
secular activity—so long as it makes 
some genuine contribution to the city of 
man—one great liturgical act. And it is 
only thus that he will be able to fulfill 
what Maritain has declared to be the 
most urgent task of the Christian in the 
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world today: “the rehabilitation of the 
creature in God.” 


BROADENING HUMANISM 


We regret very much not to be able 
to develop here just how this extension 
of humanism beyond its previous nar- 
row limits can be worked out in detail 
in each new area. We propose this as a 
challenge and a program of research for 
Christian social thinkers and humanists. 
But we assure them that the goals we 
have pointed out are not the mere the- 
oretical dreams of a few utopian vis- 
ionaries. Practical steps toward realiza- 
tion have already been worked out in 
some areas and are now.in successful 
experimentation. Let us merely indicate 
a few directions. 


Take for example, the dispute wheth- 
er science can be made an effective 
vehicle of humanistic training. For a 
while the literary humanists definitely 
had the better of it, and rightly, so long 
as science was taught as mere informa- 
tion or merely as an impersonal, cod- 
ified end-product detached from the 
living human minds that discovered it. 
But this is no longer the case if it is 
approached from the point of view of 
the history of science and is taught 
precisely as an achievement of the 
human spirit by making the students 
relive the struggles and final triumph 
of the living human minds that first 
gave birth to it. 


This is now being tried at Harvard for 
example, in its new program of teaching 
science to humanities students by means 
of case histories of famous moments in 
scientific discovery. The possibilities 
here are very rich for using the history 


82True Humanism, Scribners, New York, 
1938, p. 64. Cf. also his admirable sum- 
mary of the whole ideal we have been 
trying to describe: “If a new age of civili- 
zation must arise, it is likely that the law 
of contemplation and spirituality will pass 
over in some way into the profane, tem- 
poral order itself and that the new age 
will thus be an age of the santification of 
the profane” (Action et contemplation,” 
Revue thomiste, 42 [1937] 50). 
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not only of science, but of technology, 
industry, etc., to give to men a vital 
understanding and appreciation of the 
world to which they belong.” 


Next, the problem of extending 
humanism to bring it within the reach 
of the masses of working people, which, 
of course, involves developing the hu- 
manistic values of work itself. Various 
practical projects are already under way 
and open promising vistas. For example, 
groups are at work here and there on 
both sides of the ocean to promote art 
for the people and by the people. One 
of the most urgent tasks for humanism 
today is the rescuing of the fine arts 
from the sterile individualistic Bohem- 
ianism and isolation into which they 
have fallen and their vital reintegration 
with the social and religious life of men 
as the interpreters to him of his meaning 
and dignity. 

In Paris there is functioning an In- 
stitute of Workers’ Culture, which, 
among other activities, is putting out 
brief, interesting brochures for workers, 
aimed at making them _ intelligently 
aware of their own history, their place 
in the modern world, the great prob- 
lems of the day which concern them, 
etc. There are groups in Belgium and 
France experimenting with movies for 
workers and others as a means of hu- 
manistic formation. Each film presents 
a particular occupation, aiming to bring 
out by picture and commentary its es- 
sential skills, its role in contemporary 
civilization and the esprit de corps of 
its members. The author has seen sam- 
ples of their productions, and the po- 
tentialities are rich for use by factories, 
unions, etc. The key principle is to 
stimulate workers to reflect on their 
own work in order to understand it 
from within and take pride in it.” 


58Cf., e.g., Philip LeCorbeiller, “Physics as 
a Cultural Force,” in R. Stauffer, ed. 
Science and Civilization, University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1949, pp. 
142-53. 


**The same principle has rich potentialities 
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Similar possibilities are obviously open 
for the other modern media such as 
television, radio, etc. 


WORK AND WORSHIP 


Perhaps the most effective measure 
from the Christian point of view is to 
rebuild the vital link between work and 
worship, now almost dead. For work 
needs to be offered up in worship in 
order to take on its full meaning and 
value. And worship needs work in 
order to have something worthwhile to 
offer. Such is the profound humanistic 
and religious significance of the sabbath 
day of rest “made holy to the Lord.” 

This vital spiritual and cultural 
rhythm of leisure and work was estab- 
lished for man by the wisdom of God 
himself, and must be re-awakened in 
the Christian consciousness if we wish 
to restore spiritual vitality to both work 
and worship.*° Its meaning can be 
grasped even by the most unlettered if 
explained simply in sermons and sym- 
bolized clearly in the liturgical cere- 
monies. This was the purpose of the 
Offertory processions in the early 
Church, where the people brought to 
the altar of sacrifice the bread and wine 
that were the fruits of their own work. 
Experiments at re-introducing them 
are now being made both abroad and in 
this country and can be encouraged and 
extended. 

Another urgent task is to see to it 
that the democratic spirit of social- 
mindedness and solidarity of every 
member of the community with every 
other, profoundly Christian in its roots, 
should be so woven into our humanistic 
training as an integral part of the hu- 
mane spirit as such, that its absence in 
anyone should be considered a blind 
spot as glaring as the inability to ap- 


for exploiting the latent humanistic values 
in other social activities, such as married 
life, etc. 

*°Cf. the excellent article on this point by 
B. Haring, C.SS.R., “Die Christliche Wer- 
tung des Arbeits im Lichte des Sonntags,” 
Geist und Leben, 24 (1951) 241-49. 
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preciate literature itself.** 

Such, in outline, is the full vision of 
Christian humanism we should like to 
propose to the American Catholic stand- 
ing in the midst of this new world a- 
making. It is a humanism whose hori- 
zon and sympathies are as vast as the 
cosmic reach of modern man himself, 
and the more authentically human and 
authentically Christian just because of 
that. It is a humanism that leaves lit- 
erature, the arts and philosophy in their 
traditional place of honor as the crown 
of the most complete humanistic train- 
ing, a priceless enrichment to all who 
are capable of them and a necessity for 
the wise men and leaders of the people. 
But it also widens the span of genuine 
humanistic development to take in 
whole new areas, those which are most 
characteristic of modern man and clos- 
est to his heart. And it thereby opens 
its portals to admit, not just a leisured 
and privileged élite but, at least in 
promise, that vast multitude of workers 
with their hands who have at last 
awakened to their personal dignity as 
men and whose voices like rising thun- 


*°Cf. the interesting work by two professors 
of humanities, J. Laloup and J. Nelis, 
Communauté des hommes: Initiation a 
V’humanisme social, Casterman, Tournai, 
1950, with its suggestions for teaching 
methods, pp. 114 ff. See also the vigorous 
statements on this point by Yves de Mont- 
cheuil, S.J., For Men of Action, Fides, 
Chicago, 1952, “The Ideal of Christian 
Humanism,” p. 123: “As an indispensable 
condition for fulfilling one’s duty as a 
man, the capacity for remaining in con- 
tact with the mass is a part of culture. 
Anyone who does not possess it is not a 
complete man.” 


der the world over are clamoring that 
they, too, be lifted up and allowed to 
share in their own way, the full glory 
of what it means to be a man. 

The courageous and wholehearted 
living out of this “new” Christian hu- 
manism, with its ideal of loving ac- 
ceptance of the human in all its 
temporal dimensions in order to trans- 
form it and consecrate it to Christ, 
this, in the opinion of more and more 
Catholic thinkers today, is the most 
urgently needed and most effective con- 
tribution that can be made by our 
generation of Catholics, especially 
American Catholics, to the Church’s 
age-old witness to Christ. It is also, 
we believe, the perspective of our pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pius XII.** And since 
never before in the history either of 
Christian humanism or Christian spirit- 
uality ‘has this ideal been brought into 
such explicit focus as today, such a 
contribution can mean a genuine new 
unfolding of the Christ-life of the Mys- 
tical Body, as it grows slowly toward 
the fullness of the Perfect Man. What 
a tragedy if we were to leave unan- 
swered this invitation of Christ through 
the voice of modern man! 


’7For example, in his constant appeals to 
Catholics to collaborate with all men of 
good will in establishing a sound social 
order; his stirring exhortation to the In- 
ternational Convention of the Catholic 
Press, Catholic Mind, 48 (1950) 753, 
warning them against “an illusory and 
unreal spirituality” (p. 749), and asking: 
“Where shall we find men deeply pene- 
trated with the sense of responsibility for 
and close solidarity with the environment 
in which they live?” (p. 753). 
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Worth Heading 


THE CHURCH TODAY: The Collected Writings of Emmanuel 


Cardinal Suhard. 


The purpose of the Church of Christ is 
identical with the purpose of man: to be 
an image of God. Since both man and the 
Church are living, growing realities, the 
image of Ged which they constitute will 
be dynamic and—ideally—constantly more 
perfect, using the superb powers with which 
they have been endowed by God to com- 
plete and perfect the work he has begun. 

This purpose has its eternal dimensions 
and significance. But it has temporal di- 
mensions and significance also. Man’s as- 
pirations for himself and the world he in- 
habits, moreover, are most nobly formulated 
and most perfectly achieved when they are 
integrated with this transcendent purpose. 

No one of our age has understood these 
truths more clearly or expressed them more 
cogently than the late Cardinal Suhard. 
The seven pastoral letters and the excerpts 
from his personal spiritual diary, which 
Fides has collected in a beautifully prepared 
volume, form a compendium of thought on 
these questions. The pastorals are: God’s 
Providence, The Parish Community, The 
Church on Private Property, The Christian 
Family, Growth or Decline? The Meaning 
of God, Priests among Men. The last three 
of these have been published before in this 
country, but new translations are used for 
this edition. 

Suhard wastes no time deploring present- 
day neglect of religion. Instead, he sets to 
the positive work of showing its indispens- 
able place in human life. All the aspira- 
tions and dreams of secular humanists: 
their hopes for the full development of 
man’s nature, their plans for the building 
of the City of this World are taken up, 
perfected and realized only in Christianity. 

As a Churchman, the great French Car- 
dinal is interested primarily in the Kingdom 
of God, and that is overwhelmingly the 
preoccupation of all his pastoral utterances. 
But he realizes not only that the Kingdom 
of God must grow in time and amongst 
men but that men will embrace religion 
more willingly and live it more fully if 
they see its perfecting role in their earthly 
lives. Christianity, they must see, offers 
them much more than “a pie in the sky 
when you die.” 

Tragically conscious of encroaching pa- 
ganism which, through centuries of secular- 


Introduction by John J. Wright, D.D. 
Publishers, Chicago, Illinois, 1953, 371 pp. 
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ist compromise, Christians have permitted 
to overwhelm whole areas of Western life, 
Suhard re-examined Christianity in the 
light of our present-day crises. His pastor- 
als are the highly theological but nonethe- 
less deeply human and practical fruit of 
that study. He emphasizes those aspects of 
Christian revelation which are significant 
for our crises: among them, the role of 
Providence and our duty of collaboration 
with it, the apostolic importance of the 
parish and the family. 

His great pastoral on property is notable 
because it deals with one of the major 
socio-economic issues of our day. In this 
letter Cardinal Suhard complements tradi- 
tional Catholic moral teaching about owner- 
ship and use of property with rich, lucid 
expositions of its personal and social func- 
tions. We fail to understand the Christian 
esteem of property unless we look beyond 
its significance as a means of livelihood to 
its far more important worth as a bulwark 
of human dignity and an instrument of 
personal development. 

The three famous pastorals on God, the 
Church and the priesthood are, however, 
the pinnacle of his pastoral writing. They 
are a superb example of precisely the kind 
of Christian thought and action which they 
recommend because Suhard inserts the 
three great concepts deep into the vitals of 
contemporary issues. It is reported that he 
had also projected a pastoral on Man. Un- 
questionably such a document would have 
been of immense value, but it can be said 
that its main lines are already laid out in 
the works he was able to accomplish. 

No modern utterances do this work of 
relating Christianity to human _ existence 
with greater insight than these letters of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris to his 
people. Recording, as the Most Reverend 
John J. Wright says in his eloquent intro- 
duction, “lofty moments in the Catholic 
French resistance to French paganism,” 
they also continue one of the essential ac- 
tions of living Christianity: re-stating, 
without modifying, revelation so that it will 
enlighten the minds and fire the wills of 
new generations with the conviction that 
“it is the Christian conception of human 
nature, and it alone, which will save man 
from being dehumanized.” 
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Aid for U. SS. Parents? 


Forty-five countries of the world today offer 
some type of assistance to needy parents for the 
proper care of their children—even the U. S. 
Should our extremely limited program be ex- 
tended? How does the matter stand right now? 
What prospect is there that substantial help will 
be given American fathers and mothers of 
families? 

The whole question is clearly and succinctly 
discussed in an expert treatment by Father Fran- 
cis J. Corley, S.J., editor of Social Order. The 12- 
page reprint has just been released. 


Order copies of this important pamphlet now 
for your classes, discussion clubs and pamphlet 
racks—and be prepared for intelligent discus- 


sion of a plan that's sure to be widely discussed. 


Family Allowances: V. S. Plan 


by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


Special prices: single copy, 12c post paid. 
10 copies, $1.00; 50 — $4.00; 100 — $7.00; 500 — $25. 
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